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We take pleasure in publishing ¢ 
spirited from the pen of Mr. J. 
KNOWLES, in praise of the good ship Colum - 
Captain Cons, and inscribed to Mrs. Cops.—.V. 


Y. Cour. 
Ye mariners that boldly ride 
The broad Atlantic wave, | 
I sing of gallant ships the pride, 
A vessel stanch as brave. 
The darling of her hardy crew, 
A seaegull under sail! 
Close-haul’d, or free, or lying-to, 
Or flying ’fore the gale! 
’Twas on the 6th of August, she 
The British channel cleared, 
The wind ahead—how readily we 
She stay’d, how close she steer d! 
And how, with scarce a breath on deck, 


ipple on the seas 
an rs way she seemed to make, 


As others with a breeze! 


I watch’d her when the gale was on, 
The Heavens with night o’ercast 

Her cross-jack yard—main-top-sail gone, 
And fore-top-gallant mast! 

A span her bright horizon now, 


So huge the billow grew, 
Yet topp’d the mountain !—how 


She rode the tempest through! 


1 saw her scud—a rattling wind, 
The more it raged, the more — 

She flung the following wave behind 
And spurn’d the wave before. 

Yet smooth as inland barks, that spread 


No sail, obey no tide; 
Her way the lonely vessel sped, 
In dark and lonely pride! 


God speed the ship Columbus! may 
Her star-bright pennant shine 


Abroad, at home, for many a day 
‘The boast oPall the Live» 
God speed her noble Captain !—Land 


I dare defy, or sea, 
To find an abler to command, 
Or kindlier man than he. 


September 10, 1834. im 
TALES. 
From Light S-SIDE wom Life. 
g PROLSSOR WILSON. 
auslie yas a poor man; and he had 
been a poo man/éll the days of his life, which 
were not €W» fo" his thin hair was now waxing 
ray, ve haddeen born and bred on the small 
ead farpi which he now occupied; and he 
hop to die there, as his father and grand-fath- 
er Md done before him, leaving a family just 
a}ve the more bitter wants of this world.— 
oor, hard and unremitting, had been his_ lot 
life; but although sometimes severely tried, 
ae had’ never repined; and through all the mist 
and gloom, and even the storms that had assail- 
ed him, he had lived on from year to year in that 
and calm resigned contentment which uncon- 
sciously cheers the hearth-stone of the blameless 
poor. Withhis own hands he had ploughed, 
sowed, and reaped his often scanty harvest, 
assisted, as they grew up, by three sons, who, 
even in boyhood, were happy to work along 
with their father in the fields. Out of doors or 
in, Gilbert Ainslie was never idle. The spade, 
the shears, the plough-shaft, the sickle, and the 
flail, all came readily to hands that grasped 
them well: and not a morsel of food was eaten 
under his roof, or a garment worn there, that 
was not honestly and nobly earned:—Gilbert 
Ainslie was a slave, but it was for them he lov- 
ed with a sober and deep affection. The thral- 
dom under which he lived God had imposed, and 
it only served to give his character a shade of 
silent gravity, but not austere; to make his 
smiles fewer, but more heartfelt; tocalm his 
soul at grace before and after meals; and to kin- 
dle it in morning and evening prayer. 

There is no need to tell the character of the 
wife of such aman. Meek and thoughtful, yet 
gladsome and gay withal, her heaven wasin her 
house; and her gentler and weaker hands help- 
ed to bar the door against want. Of ten chil- 


- 
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three; and as they had fed, clothed, and educat- 

ed themrespectably, so did they give them who 

died a respectable funeral. The living did not 

grudge to give up for a while, some of their dai- 

ly comforts, for the sake of the dead; and 

bought, with the little sums which their indus- 

try had saved, decent mournings, worn on Sab- 

bath, then carefully laidby. Of the seven that 

survived, two sons were farm-servants in the 

neighborhood, while three daughters and two 

sons remained at home, growing up, a small, 

happy, hard-working household. 

Many cottages are there in Scotland like 

Moss-side, and many such humble and virtuous 

cottagers as were now beneath its roof of 
straw. The eye ofthe passing traveller may 

mark them not, but they stand peacefully in 

thousands over all the land; and most beautifully 

do they make it, through all its wide valleys and 

narrow glens,—its low holms encircled by the 

rocky walls of some bonny burn,-its green 

mounts elated with their little crowning groves 
of plane-trees,—its yellow corn-fields,—its bare 

pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on 

whose black bosom lie shining or concealed 
glades of excessive verdure, inhabited by flow- 
ers, and visited only by the far-flying bees.— 
Moss-side was not beautifnl to a careless or has- 
ty eye: but when looked on and surveyed, it 
seemed a pleasant dwelling. Its roof, overgrown 
with grass and moss, was almost as green as the 
ground out of which its weather stained walls 
appeared togrow. The moss behind it was 
separated froma little garden, by a narrow slip 
of arable land, the dark color of which showed 
that it had been won from the wild by patient 
industry, and by patientindustry retained. It 
required a bright sunny day to make Moss-side 
fair; but then it was fair indeed; and when the 
little brown moorland birds were singing their 
short songs among the rushes and the heather, 
of awark, perhaps lured thither by some green 
barley-field for its undisturbed nest, rose singing 
all over the enlivened solitude, the little bleak 
farm smiled like the paradise of poverty, sad 
and affecting in its lone and extreme simplicity. 
The boys and girls had made some plots of 
flowers among the vegetables that the little 
garden supplied for their homely meals; pinks 
and carnations, brought from walled gardens of 
rich men farther down the cultivated strath, 
grew here with somewhat diminished lustre; a 
bright show of tulips had a strange beauty in 
the midst of that moorland; and thesmell of 
roses mixed well with thatof the clover, the 
beautiful fair clover that loves the soil and the 
air of Scotland, and gives the rich and balmy 
milk to the poor man’s lips. 


In this cottage, Gilbert’s youngest child, a 
girl about nine years of age, had been lying for 
a week ina fever. It was now Saturday even- 
ing, and the ninth day of disease. Was she to 
live or die? It seemed as if a very few hours 
were between the innocent creature and Hea- 
ven. 
proaching death. The parents knew well the 
change that comes over the human face, wheth- 
erit be in infancy, youth, or prime, just before 
the departure of the spirit; as they stood toge- 
ther by Margaret’s bed, it seemed to them that 
the fatal shadow had fallen upon her features. 
The surgeon of the parish lived some miles dis- 
tant, but they expected him now every moment, 
and many a wistful look was directed by tear- 
ful eyes along the moor. The daughter, who 
was out at service, came anxiously home on this 
night, the only one that could be allowed her, 
for the poor must work in their grief, and their 
servants must do their duty to those whose 
bread they eat, even when nature is sick,—sick 
atheart. Another of the daughters came in 
from the potatoe-field beyond the brae, with 
what wasto be their frugal supper. The calm 
noiseless spirit of life was in and around the 
house, while death seemed dealing with one, 
who, a few days ago, was like light upon the 
floor, and the sound of music, that always 
breathed up when most wanted; glad and joy- 
ous in common talk,—-sweet, silvery, and 
mournful, when it joined in hymn or psalm.— 


dren that had been bred to them, they had lost 


One after the other, they continued going up to 


All the symptoms were those of ap-. 
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the bed-side, and then coming away sobbing or 
silent, to see their merry little sister, who used 
to keep dancing all day like a butterfly in a 
meadow field, or like a butterfly with shut 
wings on a flower, trifling for a while in the si- 
lence of her joy, now tossing restlessly on her 
bed, and scarcely sensible of the words of en- 
dearment whispered around her, or the kisses 
dropt with tears, in spite of themselves, on her 
burning forehead. 

Utter poverty often kills the affections; but a 
deep, constant, and common feeling of this 
world’s hardships, and an equal participation in 
all those struggles by which they may be soft- 
ened, unite husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, in. thoughtful and 
subdued, tenderness, making them happy in- 
deed while the circle around the fire is unbro- 
ken, and yet preparing them every day to bear 
the separation, when some one or other is taken 
slowly and suddenly away. Their souls are not 
moved by fitsand starts, although indeed na- 
ture sometimes will wrestle with necessity; and 
there is a wise moderation both in the joy and 
the grief of the inteliigent poor, which keeps 
lasting trouble away from their earthly lot, 
and prepares them silently and unconsciously 
for Heaven, 

**Do you think the child is dying?” said Gil- 
bert with a calm voice to the surgeon, who, on 
his wearied horse, had just arrived from anoth- 
er sick bed, over the misty range of hills; and 
had been looking steadfastly for some minutes 
on the little patient. ‘The humane man knew 
the family wdl, in the midst of whom he was 
standing, and replied, “While there is life, 
there is hope; but my pretty little Margaret is, 
1 fear, in the last extremity.””> There was no 
loud lamentztion at these words—all had before 
known, thoigh they would not confess it to 
themselves, what they now were told—and 
though the certainty that was in the words of 
the skilful man made their hearts beut for a little 
with sicker throbbings, made their pale faces 
paler, and brought out from some eyes a great- 
er gush of tears, yet death had been before in 
this house, and in this case he came, as he al- 
ways does, in awe, but not in terror. There 
were wandering and wavering and dreamy deli- 
rious phanta ies in the brain of the innocent 
child; but the few words she indistinctly uttered 
were affecting, not rending to the heart, for it 
Was plain, that she thought herself herding her 
sheep in the green silent pastures, and sitting 
wrapped in her plaid upon the lawn and sunny 
side of the Birk-knowe. She was too much ex- 
hausted—there was too little life,—too little 
breath in her heart, to frame a tune; but some 
of her words seemed to be from favourite old 
songs, and at last her mother wept, and turned 
aside her face, when the child, whose blue eyes 
were shut, and her lips almost still, breathed out 
these lines of the beautiful twenty-third psalm: 


*The Lord’s my Shepherd, Pll not want 
He make me down to lie ° 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 
The quict waters by. 


The child was now left with none but her 
mother by the bed-side, for it was said to be 
best so; and Gilbert and his family sat down 
round the kitchen fire, for a while in silence. 
In about a quarter of an hour, they began to rise 
calmly, and to go each to his allotted work. 
One of the daughters went forth with the pail to 
milk the cow, and another began to set out the 
table in the middie ofthe floor for supper, cov- 
ering it with awhitecloth. Gilbert viewed the 
usual household arrangements with a solemn and 
untroubled eye; and there was almost the faint 
light of a grateful smile on his cheek, as he said 
to the worthy surgeon, ‘‘You will partake of 
our fare after your day’s travel and toil of hu- 
manity.” Ina short silent half hour, the pota- 
toes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, were on the 
board; and Gilbert lifted up his toil-hardened, 
but manly hand, with a slow motion, at which 
the room was hushed as if it had been empty, 
closed his eyes in reverence, and asked a bless- 
ing—There was a little stool, on which no one 


there unwittingly, when the other seats were 
all placed in their usual order; but the golden 
head that was wont to rise at that part of the 
table was now wanting. There was silence— 
not a word was said—their meal was before 
them-—-God had been thanked, and they began 
to eat. 

While they were at their silent meal, a herse- 
man came galloping to the door, and, with a 
loud voice, called out that he had been sent ex- 
press with a letter to Gilbert Ainslie; at the 
same time rudely, and with an oath, demanding 
a dram for histrouble. The eldest son, a lad of 
eighteen, fiercely seized the bridle of his horse, 
and turned his head away from the door. The 
rider, somewhat alarmed at the flushed face of 
the powerful stripling, threw down the letter 
and rode off. Gilbert took the letter from his 
son’s hand, casting, at the same time, a half 
upbraiding look on his face, that was returning 
to its former color. “I feared,”—said the youth, 
with a tear in his eyes—“I feared that the 
brute’s voice, and the trampling of the horse’s 
feet, would have disturbed her.” Gilbert held 
the letter hesitatingly in his hand, as if afraid, 
at that moment, to read it; at length, he said 
aloud to the surgeon: “ You know that lama 
poor man, and debt, if justly incurred, and 
punctually paid when due, is no dishonor.”— 
Both his hand and his voice shook slightly as 
he spoke, but he opened the letter from the 
lawyer, and read it in silence. At this moment 
his wife came from her child’s bed-side, and 
looking anxiously at her husband, told him 
“not to mind about the money,that no man, 
who knew him, would arrest his goods, or put 
him in prison. Though, dear me, it is cruel to 
be put toit thus, when our bairn is dying, and 
when, if so it be the Lord’s will, she should 
have a decent burial, poor innocent, like them 
that went before her.”? Gilbert continued 
reading the letter with a face on which no emo- 
tion could be discovered; and then, folding it 
up, he gave it to his wife, told her she might 
read it if she chose, and then put it into his 
desk in the room, beside the poor dear bairn. 
She took itfrom him, without reading it, and 
crushed it into her bosom; for she turned her 
ear towards her child, and thinking she heard 
it stir, ran out hastily to its bed-side. 

Another hour of trial past, and the child was 
stillswimming for its life. The very dogs knew 
there was grief in the house, and lay without 
stirring, as if hiding themselves, below the long 
table at the window. One sister sat with an 
unfinished gown on her knees, that she had 
been sewing for the dear child, and still con- 
tinued at the hopeless work, she scarcely knew 
why; and often, often, putting up her hand to 
wipe away a tear.—‘* What is that?’ said the 
old man to his eldest daughter; ‘* What is that 
you are laying on the shelf?” She could scarce- 
ly reply that it was a riband and an ivory comb 
she had brought for little Margaret, against the 
night of the dancing school ball, And, at these 
words, the father could not restrain a long, deep, 
and bitter groan; at which the boy, nearest in 
age to his dying sister, looked up weeping in 
his face, and letting the tattered book of old 
ballads, which he had been poring on, but not 
reading, fall out of his hands, he rose from his 
seat, and going into his father’s bosom, kissed 
him, and asked God to bless him; for the holy 
heart of the boy was moved within; and the old 
man as he embraced him, felt that, in his inno- 
cence and simplicity, he was indeed a comfort- 
er. The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
away,” said the old man; “blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

The outer door gently opened, and he, whose 
presence had in former years brought peace and 
resignation hither, when their hearts had been 
tried, evenas they now were tried, stood before 
them. On the night before the Sabbath, the 
minister of Auchindown never left his Manse, 
except, as now, tovisit the sick or dying bed. 
Scarcely could Gilbert reply to his first ques- 
tion about his child, when the surgeon came 
from the bed-room, and said, “ Margaret seems 
lifted up by God’s hand above death and the 


sat, by the old man’s side. It had been put 


grave: I think she will recover.—She has fallen 
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asleep; and, when she wakes, Ihope—I believe 
—that the danger will be past, and that your 
child will live.” 

They were all prepared for death; but now 
they were found unprepared for life. One 
wept that had till then locked up all her tears 
within her heart; another gave a short palpitat- 
ing shriek; and the tender-hearted Isabel, who 
had nursed the child when it was a baby, fainted 
away. The youngest brother gave way to 
gladsome smiles; and, calling out his dog Hec- 
tor, who used to sport with him and his little sis- 
ter on the moor, he told the tidings to the dumb 
irrational creature, whose eyes, it is certain, 
sparkled with a sort of joy. The clock, for 
some days, had been prevented from striking 
the hours; but the silent fingers pointed to the 
hour of nine: and that, in the cottage of Gilbert 
Ainslie, was the stated hour of family worship. 
His own honored minister took the book: 

He waled a portion with judicious care: 

And let us worship God, he said, with solemn air. 
A chapter was read—a prayer said:—and_ so, 
too, was sung a psalm; but it was sung low, and 
with suppressed voices, lest the child’s saving 
sleep might be broken; and now and then the 
female voices trembled, or some one of them 
ceased altogether; for there had been tribulation 
and anguish, ard now hope and faith were tried 
in the joy of thanksgiving. 

The child still slept; and its sleep seemed 
more soundand deep. It appeared almost cer- 
tain that the crisis was over, and that the flow- 
er was not to fade. “Children,” said Gilbert, 
“our happiness is in the love we bear to one ano- 
ther; and on duty is in submitting to and serving 
God. Gracious, indeed, has he been unto us. 
Is not the recovery of our little darling, dancing, 
singing Magaret, worth allthe gold that ever 
was mined? If we had had thousands of thous- 
ands, would we not have filled up her grave 
with the worthless dross of gold rather than 
that she should have gone down there with her 
sweet face and all her rosy smiles?’ There was 
no reply;but a joyful sobbing all over the room. 


‘‘Never mind the letter, nor the debt father,’ 
said the eldest daughter. We have all some 
little thing of our own—a few pounds—and we 
shall be able to raise as much as will keep arrest 
and prison at adistance. Or if they do take 
our furniture out of the house, all except Mar- 
garet’s bed, who cares? We will sleep on the 
floor; and there are potatoes in the field, and 
clear water in the spring. We need fear noth- 
ing, want nothing; blessed be God for all his 
mercies.” 


Gilbert went into the sick-room, and got the 
letter from his wife, who was sitting at the head 
of the bed, watching, with a heart blessed be- 
yond alt bliss, the calm and regular breathingss 
of her child. **This letter,”’ said he mildly, “is 
not from a hard creditor. Come with me while 
Tread it aloud to onr children.” The letter 
was read aloud, and it was well fitted to diffuse 
pleasure and satisfaction through the dwelling 
of poverty. It was from an executor to the 
will of a distant relative; who had left Gilbert 
Ainslie 15001. “The sum,” said Gilbert, a 
large one to folks like us, but not, I hope, large 
enough to turnour heads, or make us think 
ourselves all lords and ladies. It will do more, 
far more, than put me fairly above the world at 
last. I believe, that with it I may buy this very 
farm on which my forefathers have toiled. But 
God, whose Providence has sent this temporal 
blessing, may he send us wisdom and prudence 
how to use it, and humble and grateful hearts 
tous all.” 

“You will be able to send me to school all 
the year round now, father,” said the young- 

est boy. ‘And you may leave the flail to your 
sons now, father,” said the eldest. “You may 
hold the plough still, for you draw a straighter 
furrow than any of us; but hard work for young 
sinews; and you may sit now oftener in your arm 
chair by the ingle. You will not need to rise 
now inthe dark, cold and snowy winter morn- 
ings, and keep thrashing corn in the barn for 
hours by candle light, before the late dawning.” 

There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and 
but little sleep in Moss-side, between the rising 
and setting of the stars, that were now out in 
thousands, clear, bright and sparkling over the 
unclouded sky. ‘Those who had laindown for 
an hour or two in bed could scarcely be said 
to have slept; and when about morning little 
Margaret awoke, an altered creature, pale, lan- 
guid,and unable to turn herself on her lowly 
bed, but with mean ng in her eyes, memory in 
her mind, affection in her heart, and coolness in 
all her veins, a happy groupe Were watching the 


first faint smile that broke over her feautures; 
and never did one who stood there forget that 
Sabbath morning, on which she seemed to look 
round upon them all with a gaze of fair and 
sweet bewilderment, like one half conscious of 
having been rescued from the power of the 


grave. 


The Lad of Genius. 
A STORY. 


Ferdinand Harwood was the son of honest pa- 
rents, as most people are whose parents are not 
thieves: he was born, not to the inheritance of 
wealth, for his father and mother had none to 
leave him; nor to the inheritance of genius, it 
might be supposed, for his father and mother 
had quite as little of that asof wealth. But as 
some persons make shift to get wealth, though 
not born to it, so it sometimes happens that ge- 
nius is the possession of the son, though not of 
the father or mother. The father of Ferdinand 
occupied a small farm under a great man, whose 
name was Sir Arthur Bradley, Bart.; and it was 
at a very early age indeed that young Ferdinand 
knew that Sir Arthur’s name was not Bart., but 
Bradley, and that bart. meant baronet. 

‘The poet Gray speaks of ** many a flower born 
to blush unseen,” and all that kind of thing; but, 
for the most part, geniuses who have fathers and 
mothers, seldom blush unseen, if they blush at 
all. Young Ferdinand’s genius was first dis- 
covered by his father and mother; by them it 
was communicated to the parish clerk, who, 
happening to be a schoolmaster in a small way, 
was mightily pleased to reckon among his scho- 
lars so great a prodigy. As the youth grew up 
towards manhood he manifested still farther 
proofs of genius, by his decidedly anti-agricul- 
tural propensities. The ordinary implements of 
husbandry were his utter aversion; no persua- 
sion in the world could induce him to handle 
the plough or the spade, harrowswere his abo- 
mination, and from scythes and sickles he turn- 
ed away with undisguised disgust His father 
was too amiable a man to horsewhip the lad, 
though he often said, ‘that he did not know 
what the dickens would become ofhim if he did 
not learn to work.” He loved tire fields and 
the groves, for he would wander therein with a 
marvellous lackadaisicalness, making poetry 
while his mother was making puddirgs. So, in 
a short time, he became the talk of the village; 
and when he was sitting on a gate and reading 
‘Thomson’s Seasons, the agricultural operatives 
would pass by gazing with astonishment at the 
wondrous youth who could find a pleasure in 
reading; for it was a striking peculiarity of the 
lads of the village to think that they had read 
quite enough at school, and to regard reading 
for pleasure with as much astonishment as they 
would look upon amateur hedging and ditching. 

By the instrumentality of the parish clerk, 
and the parson to boot, the fame of Ferdinand 
reached the hall, and became known to Sir Ar- 
thur Bradley, who, though no genius himself, 
was a great admirer of genius in others. Sir 
Arthur was more than astonished, that a young 
man who was born ina village, and had never 
been at college, could write verses: for Sir Ar- 
thur himself had been at college upwards of 
three years, and notwithstanding all the mathe- 
matics, port, and morning-prayers that he had 
undergone there, he could not write six lines of 
poetry for the life of him. In an evil hour, it 
happened that Sir Arthur expressed a wish to 
see some of the wonderful stuff called poetry, 
which had been fabricated by Ferdinand Har- 
wood as he swung upon the gate or strolled 
through copses. So the parson told the clerk, 
and the clerk told Ferdinand’s father, and Fer- 
dinand’s father told Ferdinand’s mother, and 
Ferdinand’s mother told Ferdinand’s self, who 
forthwith set about mending his pens, and ruling 
his paper, making as much fuss with the purity 
and neatness of 4is manuscript asa Jewish Rab 
bi, when transcribing the Pentateuch. Ina few 
days the transcription was completed; and then 
the difficulty was how to convey the precious 
treasure to the sublime and:awful hands of the 
great and mighty baronet. It was mentioned to 
the clerk, by whom it was conveyed to the par- 
son, by whom it was communicated to the baro- 
net, that young Ferdinand Harwood had trans- 
cribed a poem, which he was anxious to lay at 
the fect of Sir Arthur Bradley. 

As the Baron was now committed as a patron 
of genius, what could he do better in the way 
of patronage, than give the genius a dinner? an 
invitation Was sent accordingly; and then did 
Ferdinand, the poet, scarcely know whether he 


stood on his head or upon his heels. Fora 


while he doubted whether he was destined to 
dine at the barunet’s own table, or in the house- 
keeper’s room. It wasa marvellous thing for 
him to wear his Sunday clothes onany other 
day than Sunday, and still more marvellous for 
him to wear gloves on any day; therefore when 
he found himself on the way to the hall with his 
Sunday clothes upon his back, anda pair of 
new gloves on his hands, which stuck outon 
either side of him, like the fins of a frightened 


| fish, he was overwhelmed with astonishment, 


and thought that if any of the agricultural ope- 
ratives should meet him in this guise, they 
would think him mad. A terrible bumping of 
his heart gave him notice that he was approach.’ 
ing the mansion; and while he was hesitating 
whether he should enter by the principal or by 
a side entrance, a servant appeared on the steps 
of the front door, to usherin Mr. Ferdinand 
Harwood. Whenthe young gentleman heard 
his name, for the first time in his life, loudly 
and seriously announced as Mister Ferdinand 
Harwood, the blood rose to his cheeks, and he 
proudly thought to himself, what a fine thing it 
is to be a man of genius! 

When the drawing-room was opened for him, 
he was almost afraid toenterit, forthe carpet 
looked too fine to tread upon, and the chairs by 
far too elegant to sit downon. The voice of 
Sir Arthur Bradley encouraged the youth: and 
after the first shock was over, and when he saw 
with hisown eyes that persons were actually 
sitting on those very fine chairs, and were appa- 
rently insensible to the awful beauty of the fur- 
niture, he, also, at Sir Arthur’s invitation, seat- 
ed himself. Having thus deposited himse!f, he 
was next ata loss what to do with his fingers 
and his eyes; and having looked at the rest of 
the company, to see how they managed these 
matters, he found them allso variously employ- 
ed, that he knew not which to select as a mo- 
del. As to the matter of his tongue, he felt as 
though it were under an enchantment, and 
whether it cleaved to the roof of his mouth, or 
whether in_his fright he had swallowed it, he 
could scarcely tell. From this state of perplex- 
ity he was in time relieved, but only to undergo 
still greater perplexities; for the dining-room 
posed him more than the drawing-room had, 
and he felt very much as one of the uninitiated 
would have felt had he by stealth introduced 


himself among theadepts of the heathen mys- 
teries. But when he had taken glace ortwo 


of wine, he felt the inspiration of initiation co- 
ming upon him, and he was no longer a stran- 
ger; and when Sir Arthur Bradley talked of 
poetry, Ferdinand Harwood’s countenance 
brightened up, his tongue was loosened, and he 
discoursed most eloquently concerning Thom- 
son’s Seasons and Young’s Night Thoughts. 

This visit, gratifying as it was to the literary 
ambition of Ferdinand, and the honest pride of 
his parents, was not the most propitious event 
that could have happened to Ferdinand, for it 
set him upon making comparisons, and compa- 
risons are odious, He compared the sanded 
floor of his father’s cottage with the carpet 
rooms of the hall; he compared the splendid 
sideboard in Sir Arthur’s dining-room, with 
the little corner cupboard which contained his 
cottage crockery; he looked up to the cottage 
ceiling—it was not far to look—and there in- 
stead of Grecian lamps, he saw pendent flitches 
of unclasssical bacon; he compared the uncere- 
monious table of his paternal home with the well 
appointed table ofthe baronet; he compared 
bacon and cabbage with turbot, venison, and 
such like diet, and gave the preference to the 
latter. Inthe next place, all the neighbors 
thought him proud of having dined at the baro- 
net’s house; and they endeavored to mortify him 
and his parents, by making sneering remarks 
about genius, and by expressing their wonder 
that Ferdinand was not brought up to some- 
thing. But his mother said—and I love her for 
saying so, though she was wrong—his mother 
said, ‘*With his talents he may do anything.” 
So said the parish clerk, so said the parson, so 
said Sir Arthur Bradley. The worst of those 
talents with which a man can do any thing, is, 
that they are at the same time the talents with 
which the owner does nothing. Thus it pro- 
ved with Ferdinand Harwood; for in process of 
time his father and mother died, and left him 
sole and undisputed heir to all their posses- 
sions, 

Now came upon him the perplexities of busi- 
ness: he had some difficulty to ascertain what ke 
was worth. The farm which his father had cul- 
tivated, and the house in which he had dwelt, 
belonged to Sir Arthur Bradley; but the furni- 


ture of the house, and the stock of the farm, 


London. 


after paying off his father’s debts, belonged to 
Ferdinand: therefore, the heir, with a laudable 
diligence and propriety of procedure, set him. 
self in to examine the amount of the debts, and 
the extent of the property; and when he set the 
one against the othe?, they seemed as well fit. 
ted, as if they had Been made for one another; 
and thus, when all was settled, nothing remain. 
ed. Ferdinand consulted with his friends what 
was best to be done. He spoke first to the pa. 
rish clerk, his old schoolmaster; and he was de. 
cidedly of opinion that Ferdinand had better 
consult his friends. With this recommendation 
he called upon the parson, who was exactly of 
the same opinion as the clerk, saying that the 
best thing that he could do, would be to con- 
sult his friends. From the parson he went to 
Sir Arthur himself, who gave him a most cor. 
dial reception, shook him by the hand with 
amazing condescension, and expressed his great 
readiness to serve the young man, according to 
the best of his power. That was just the thing 
that Ferdinand wanted. 


“Do you intend to carry on the farm?” said 
the worthy baronet. 


“I should be very happy to do so,” replied, 
Ferdinand, ‘‘only I have no capital, and I don’t 
very well understand farming.” 


These were certainly objections, and the ba- 
ronet saw the force of them, and he replied, 
saying, ‘*The best thing that you can do is to 


ccnsult your friends, and see if they can assist 
you.” 


Now Ferdinand Harwood, who had talents 
equal to any thing, found himself ata loss to 
dscover who were his friends. Very likely he 
isnot the first in the world that has been puz- 
zi:d. Fora few weeks he was invited, now 
to this neighbour’s, and now to that; not so 
much, it appeared, out of compassion to his 
wats, as out of compliment to his genius; but 
ths sort of thing cannot last long; people in 
tle country prefer pudding to poetry, and they 
annot think why people who have hands should 
rol support themselves. So they one and all 
legan to think and to say, that it was a pity 
fat a young man of such ability as Ferdinand 
1arwood should bury his talents ina country 


‘illage: that London was the only place in the 


eee for a genius to thrive in; thus they unani- 


ously recommended him to try his fortune in 


1. Kindhearted peonfe do not like to 
see their friends starve, and its rather expensive 


to fee} them, so they endeavour to get rid of 
them. The parish-clerk knew nothing of Lon- 
don, but the parson id, and was ready enough 
to give Ferdinand l¢ters of introduction to 
some men of letters, b) whose means he might 
be brough\ into notice. The baronet was also 
willing to give him five $ineas towards paying 
his expenses; and the parih-clerk was willing 
to give him acopy of Cocky’s Arithmetic, to 
teach him how to make the lest ue of the ane 
guineas. With five guineas, Cocser’s Arith- 
metic, Thomson’s Seasons and Yous’s Night 
Thoughts, and the blessings and ood vighes of 
the whole parish, who were proudof hi¢ajents 
and glad to get rid of him, Ferdinand j°reved 
to London in search of livelihood and ith). 
tality, All the way along did he amuse hin,j¢ 
with thoughts of what should be his first lite 
ry production—whether an epic poem, or, 
tragedy; any thing lower he thought would bi 
degrading. At length, when he entered the 
great city, he was full of poetry and covered 
with dust. Nine o’clock at night, in Fetter- 
lane, in the middle of March, is nota very poeti- 
cal season; nor are the sights, sounds, and smells 
of the closer parts of a great metropolis, vastly 
conducive to inspiration. Ferdinand could 
not help congratulating the dryads, oreads, 
nymphs, and fauns, that they were not under 
the necessity of putting up even for a single 
night, at the White Horse, Fetter-lane—a very 
good in no doubt in its way, but far from being 
a poetical object to the eye of an unsophisticat- 
ed villager. 


It was the first concern of our genius to de- 
liver his letters of introduction, in which he sup- 
posed, of course,that he was described as a gen- 
ius of the first order, and by means of which he 
expected to receive a cordial and admirin 
welcome. He was, therefore, not a little sur- 
prised to hear, from the very first person to 
whom he presented himself, that the present 
was the very worst time for any one to come 
to London with a view to literary success. 


** Which do you think would be the best 
time” said Ferdinand, with much seriousness 
and sincerity and with a real desire of informa- 


tion. 
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« You are disposed to be waggish,” said the 


iend, 

Then, however, the worthy gentleman was 
in error, for Ferdinand Harwood was as little 
‘nclined to waggery as any man living. He 
wasa perfect realist; he thought that every 
thing was what it was; he knew that people 
did laugh sometimes, but he could not tell why 
they laughed,nor did he know what they laugh- 
ed at; besides, he wasa genius, and there is a 
certain solemnity in genius incompatible with 
laughter and waggery, especially in the higher 
order of genius, that is, epic poem and tragedy 
genius. 

When he had presented all his letters of in- 
troduction, he found that all to whom he had 
been introduced were unanimous in the opinion 
that the present was the worst possible time for 
a young man to come to London on a literary 
speculation. But there was another point on 
which thev were also unanimous, and that was 
avery important one—they were all quite wil- 
ling, and would be most happy, to do any thing 
to serve him. With this consoling thought he 
took to himself lodgings, and set about writing 
anepic poem. What avery great genius, or 
what a very small stomach, a man must have 
who can write an epic poem in less time than 
he can spend five guineas in victuals, and drink, 
and lodging! especially whey one pound six- 
teen shillings and sixpence have been deducted 
from that sum for travelling expenses. But 
with genius so great, or with stomach so small, 
Ferdinand Harwood was not gifted; therefore, 
his money was all gone before his epic poem 
was finished. That was a pity. Still there 
was no need to be cast down, for he could but 
call on those friends who would be most happy 
to do any thing to serve him. He called ac- 
cordingly; but that very thing which would 
have been of the greatest immediate service to 
him, viz., a dinner, none of them would give 
him: he did not ask them to be sure, but it was 
their business to ask him, it was not, however, 
their pleasure. Generous people, I have fre- 
quently had occasion to observe, like to do 
good in their own way; they object to all kind of 
dictation; so it was with Ferdinand Harwood’s 
friends. They did not give him a dinner, which, 
at best, could have served him buta single day. 
They gave him good advice enough to last him 
for many months; they recommended him to 
finish his poem as soon as be could, and in the 
meantime, perhaps, his friends, they said, would 


* afford him some temporary assistance. **Alack! 


alack!” said Ferdinand to bimself, “I wish my 
friends would tell me who my friends are!” 

It happened, in the coxrse of his multifarious 

reading, that Ferdinandfad somewhere seen it 
set down in print that dooksellers are the best 
patrons of genius; so Ae went to avery respec- 
table bookseller; and, after waiting two hours 
and three quarters, was admitted to an audience. 
Ferdinand thought he had never seen such a 
nice man iv his life—so pleasant, so polite, such 
a pray-take-a-chair-ative style of address, that 
by ahop. skip, and jump effort of imagination, 
Ferdinaid, with his mind’s eye, saw his poem 
alread: printed, and felt his mind’s fingers pad- 
dlingamong the sovereigns he was to receive 
for ne copyright. At the mention ofan epic 
podn, the bookseller looked serious; of course 
itwasall right that he should look so, for an 
eic poem is a serious matter. 

“What is the subject, sacred or profane?” 

** Sacred, by all means,” replied Ferdinand; 
“1 would not for the world write any thing pro- 
fane.”’ 

“Certainly not,” said the bookseller; “ I have 
a great abhorrence of profanity. What is the 
title of your poem” 

“ The Leviticud; Iam doing the whole book 
of Leviticus into blank verse. It appears to me 
to be a work that is very much wanted, it being 
almost the only part of the sacred scriptures that 
has not been versified.” 

The bookseller looked more serious, and said, 
*T am afraid, sir, that L cannot flatter you with 
any great hopes of success, for poetry is not in 
much request, and especially sacred poetry,and 
more especially still, epic poetry.” 

“ Now that is passing strange!” said Ferdi- 
nand. “Poetry not inrequest! Pardon me, 
sir, you ought of course to know your business; 
but I can assure yon that poetry is very much in 
request. Is not Milton’s Paradise Lost in every 
library? and have not I, at this: very moment, 
the tenth edition of Young’s Night Thoughts in 
my pocket?” 

_ “All that may be true,” replied the b: oksel- 
ler, relaxing from his seriousness into an ‘nvo- 
luntary smile; “ but modern poetry, unless of 


very decided excellence, meets with no en- 
couragement.” 

On hearing this, Ferdinand’s hopes were 
raised to the acme of full assurance, for he was 
satisfied that his poetry was decidedly excel- 
lent. Exultingly, therefore, he replied saying, 
“Well, sir; if that be all, [can soon satisfy you, 
for I wrote some verses on the river Dee, which 
runs by the village where I was born, and I 
showed them to Sir Arthur Bradley, who said 
he had never read any thing so fine in his life, 
and that they were equal to any thingin Thom- 
son’s Seasons, sir?’ 

Then drawing his manuscript from his pock- 
et, he presented it to the bookseller, saying, 
‘just have the goodness to read two or three 
hundred lines of this poem, and 1 will venture 
to say that you will pronounce them to be equal 
to any thing in Thomson’s Seasons. Iam in no 
hurry, I can stay while you read them, or, if 
you prefer it, [ will read them to you.” 

The bookseller chose neither; but speedily, 
though not discourteously, dismissed the ge- 
nius from the audience, hepeless of all nego- 
tiation. “Bless me,” said Ferdinand to him- 
self as soon as he was alone, “‘what a strange 
place this world is! I never saw any thing like 
it in the course of my life! The man would 
not even read my poetry, and I was not going 
to make any charge for reading it.” 

There are more booksellers than one in Lon- 
dun, so Ferdinand tried another—another—and 
another; they were all of the same story. They 
had evidently entered into a conspiracy against 
him; but who was at the bottom of the con- 
spirecy it wasimpossible for him to say or con- 
jecture. It was a manifest absurdity, he 
thought, that all the world would admire Thom- 
son’s Seasons, and_yet that nobody should ad- 
mire him whom Sir Arthur Bradley had pro- 
nounced to be equal to Thomson. 

It now occurred to him that about this time 
Sir Arthur Bradley himself might be in Lon- 
don. He new that the baronet had a house in 
town, but he did not know where, so he in- 
quired of one or two people in Holborn, and 
they could not tell him; but finding a Court 
Guide on a book-stall, the secret of Sir Arthur’s 
‘own residence was revealed to him; and, ha. 
ving ascertained that it was at the west end cf 
the town, he prepared to seek it out. Fora 
while he was puzzled to find the west end 
of the town, for it appeared to him that the 
town had nu end. However, as they who seek 
till they find will not lose their labour, so it hap- 
pened with Ferdinand Harwood, who did at 
last discover the residence of his patron, far 
away, indeed, from any end of the town, for it 
was in the midst of many squares and streets. 
[t seemed to the unfortunate genius that he wes 
destined to meet with wonders and paradoxes 
wherever he went, for the servant who opened 
the door to him told him that Sir Arthur Brad- 
ley could not be seen. In he invisible? thought 
Ferdinand; and so thinking he looked astonish- 
ed. ‘*Indeed, Mr. Harwood,” said the ser- 
vant, **my master is in such a state that he can 
see no one!” 

“Is he blind?” said Ferdinand. 

**No,”’ replied the porter, 

he deaf?” 

‘“‘No,” replied the porter. 

wish you would tell him that am 
starving!” 

Now the domestics of Sir Arthur Bradley had 
not any idea of starving; therefore the porter 
looked upon Ferdinand Harwood with much as- 
tonishment, and seemed for a momemt to re- 
gard the starving man as a great natural curio- 
sity; but when the first shock of his wonder was 
over, he felt compassion for the youth: for 
though he did not know what starving was, so 
far as himself was concerned, yet he knew that 
it was something greatly to be dreaded; and as 
he found it a serious inconvenience even to 
wait for his dinner, of course he concluded that 
it must be a far greater inconvenience to have 
no dinner to wait for. The domestic, notwith- 
standing the invisibility of Sir Arthur Bradley, 
invited Ferdinand into the house, and into the 
housekeeper’s room; and when the servants 
heard that he was starving, they all lifted up 
their hands, and eyes, and voices, saying, ‘‘Law 
bless us! what, the young man what used to 
make such nice poetry?” They were incredu- 
lous, forgetting that poetry is not good to eat. 
But when the housekeeper brought him out 
some cold beef and pickled walnuts, they all 
saw that he had a marvellously good appetite. 
While he was eating they kept asking him ma- 
ny questions, to none of which he had leisure 
to make reply. But at last he finished, and 


when he had satisfird hishunger, he was desi- 
rous of satisfying his curiosity; he made inqui- 
ries into the cause of Sir Arthur’s invisibility, 
and he heard that the baronet was in great trou- 
ble because his daughter had married against 
his consent. ‘I should not care who was mar- 
ried or who was single,” said Ferdinand to him- 
self, “if I had such nice cold beef and pickled 
walnuts to eat every day of my life.” Then ad- 
dressing himself to his informant, he said, ‘*And 
I pray you, what is the great evil of this marri- 
age, that the baronet takes it so much to heart?” 

“Sir Arthur is angry that his daughter has 


not only married without his consent, but that: 


she has degraded herself with a low connexion,” 
was the answer, 

When Ferdinand Harwood heard this, he sup- 
posed that she might have married the parish- 
clerk, or the village blacksmith; but when he 
heard that the degradation went no farther than 
toa marriage witha merchant in the city, he 
was rather more surprised at the fastidiousness 
of Siz Arthur Bradley than at the humble taste 
of his daughter, and he replied, “It is well it is 
no worse.” 

“But he is of such low origin,” said the cook, 

**Not lower than Adam, who was formed out 
of the dust of the ground,” replied Ferdinand. 

‘Sir Arthur swears,” said the butler, “that 
he will not leave Ker a single shilling; and that 
if any of the servants carry any letter or mes- 
sage to her, they-shall lose their places; and 
that ifher brother keeps up any acquaintance 
with her, he shall be disinherited.” 

“Bless me, whata Turk!” exclaimed Ferdi- 
nand; “I could not have thought when he ad- 
mired my poetry, and said that it was equal to 
Thomson’s Seasons, that he was capable of be- 
ing in a such atowering passion.” 

While he was speaking, a message came from 
Mr. Bradley, the son of Sir Arthur, to desire 
that Mr. Harwood would favor him with his 
company in the library fora few minutes. Fer- 
dinand obeyed the summons, and the son of the 
angry baronet said, ‘*Mr. Harwood, understand- 
ing that you were in the house, I took the liber- 
ty to send for you to ask whether you will have 
the goodness to take a small parcel into the city 
for me?” 

Sir,’”? replied Ferdinand, whose spirits and 
gratitude were amply excited by the oppor- 
tune refreshment of the baronet’s pantry, 
“fT would walk to the world’s end to serve any 
individual of the illustrious house of Bradley.” 

T don’t wish you to walk so far as that,” 
replied Mr. Bradley; “but if yoa will deliver 
this packet to its address, you will oblige me. 
You can keep asecret?” 


** Ay, that I can,” said Ferdinand; and he was 
about to tell Mr. Bradley how many secrets he 
had kept, by way of proof and illustration, but 
the voung gentleman had not time or inclina- 
tion to hear them, and he cut the matter short by 
saying, ** You have heard from the servants of 
my sister’s marriage, and of my father’s disap- 
probation of it. This parcel is addressed to 
her, and I must beg that you will detiver it into 
her hands, and bring me at your earliest con- 
venience an answer.” 


Mr. Bradley, with the parcel, put also a piece 
of money into the messenger’s hand, and the 
messenger put the money into his pocket with- 
out looking at it; but he made as much haste 
out of the house as he? possibly could, in order 
that he might ascertain whether it were a shill- 
ing ofa sovereign, He would have been glad 
of a shilling, but of a sovereign gladder still— 
and it was a sovereign. So he walked along 
light heartedly, singing jubi/afe, and for a mo- 
ment he forgot the Leviticud. Then he said to 
himself, ‘I shall get more by going errands, 
than by writing epic poems.” 

When he arrived at the merchant’s house, 
which was quite as handsome and well furnished 
as Sir Arthur Bradley’s, and saw the baronet’s 
married daughter, the lady very readily recog. 
nized him as the Mr. Harwood who was distin- 
guished for his poetical talents. ‘* So you have 
come to London to exercise your poetical ta- 
lents,” said Mrs. Marshall; “I hope you find it 
to answer?”? 


**{ cannot say much for the matter at present,” 
replied Ferdinand. 

“I believe that poetry is not done at a pre- 
mium now,” said the merchant, who happened 
to be present at the colloquy. 

“ Ah, sir!” said Ferdinand, not exactly ap- 
prehending the mercantile metaphor, but per- 
fectly understanding the word premium, “ 1 
only wish that a premium was offered for poetry, 
I think I should win it. But the publishers are 


in a conspiracy against me, and will not let the 
public judge of my talents.” 

‘‘ Then if were in your place I would con- 
spire against the publishers, and not let them 
have any more manuscripts.” 

“But, sir, how can I live without it?” 

“How do you live with it?” 7 

* Not atall,” replied Ferdinand, ‘* but what 
else canI do? I have no skill in farming, and 
no capital to stock a farm withal.” 


Then of course, you cannot be a farmer. — 
Can you write?” 


* Admirably.” 

** Do you understand accounts?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Willyou try a seat inmy counting-house?”’ 

Most thankfully.’ 

Twenty years after this, Sir Arthur Bradley 
was reconciled to his daughter; and Mr. Mar- 
shall retired from business, and Ferdinand Har- 
wood succeeded him, rejoicing that he had not 
succeeded asa poet. 


From Knapp’s “ Tales of the Garden of Kosciusko.’ 


THE PROVOST PRISON. 


“The miserable have no other medicine, 
But only hopet”’ 
“| have hope to live, and am prepared to die." 

There is no spot on earth, it is said, but has 
supplied a grave; and it may be added, there is 
no acre of ground we tread upon, but has, if we 
knew all about it, some epic tale that would 
consecrate its memory, and excite our lasting 
wonder. This doctrine was forcibly impressed 
upon my mind a few days since, as I was admir- 
ing the lights and shadowsas they fell upon and 
between the Ionic columns of the finely pro- 
portioned Grecian building, on the east side of 
the Park, near the City Hall. As I stood gazing 
on the classic edifice, admiring its symmetry and 
beauty, a friend joined me,and on my informing 
him of the subject of my contemplation, he ob 
served—I suppose you are acquainted with the 
fact that this building, now turned to a Grecian 
Temple, was the old jail which was built many 
years before the revolutionary war, and was used 
as a provost prison, after the British took pos- 
session of the city of New Yerk, until the war 
closed. If these walls had a tongue, said he, 
how many tales of horror could they relate of 
suffering and death. Among the sad stories of 
the place, of the old Sugar-house, and the Jer- 
sey prison-ship, there is one which was related 
to me bya brave officer of the revolutiona 
army, lately deceased, and which has fixed itself 
on my mind more distinctly than any other. The 
officer belonged to the American army, which 
in the autumn of 1776 was at West Chester 
He was acting as commissary to the troops of 
the Massachusetts line, and when the stock of 
provisions grew scarce, he took a party of ‘light 
infantry, and went out to collect some grain in 
the neighbourhood. Some delay occurring by 
the breaking down of the wagon, the Americans 
were overtaken by a large body of the enemy, 
both infantry and cavalry, and after a sharp con- 
flict, the Americans retreated to a wood near 
them, and made their escape. The commissary 
was an accomplished swordsman, and being well 
mounted, he did not attempt to reach the wood, 
but making a desperate struggle for life and li- 
berty, he rushed upon the cavalry, and cutting 
right and left, while his horse was in full speed, 
passed them with only a slight wound; but he 
had not galloped but a few rods, when another 
party of horsemen, coming from a cross road, 
made it impossible for him to escape, and he 
yielded himself a prisoner, which he did not con- 
sider much preferable to death, as all who were 
captured then were held as rebels, and liable to 
suffer death at the caprice of their captors; but 
that they might not proceed to extremities was 
all the consolation his case admitted of, British 
officers, among whom were many humane men, 
justified the severity then practised toward 
prisoners, on the plea that severity to a few 
would, in the end, be mercy to many, and stop 
the effusion of human blood, by bringing about 
a speedy reconciliation between the two coun- 
tries; but those who reasoned in this way knew 
nothing of the peop!e they had to contend with. 
They were born in oppression, and grew by it; 
they had known no indulgence, and they ex- 
pected no protection. In the constitution of 
every man was incorporated an indomitable op- 
position to usurpation, and the united forces of 
the world could not have cured them of their re- 
publican feelings. 

The commissary was brought to the city and 
thrown into the provost prison. He had fought 
bravely, and this with Britons is always a pass- 
port to esteem. Some of his captors told the 
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orderly who conducted him to prison, to see 
that he bad as good a room as the prison afford- 
ed. But while they performed this order, they 
robbed him of every thing valuable about his 
person. He was to have the best room in the 
prison; but bad indeed was the best! It was a 
room in the south-western corner of the build- 
ing, on the second floor—not more than twenty 
feet by sixteen in size. In this room were 
crowded eleven poor wretches—a selection of 
the best of the prisoners—those at least of the 
highest grades in society. All but one of them 
were sick, although they had been there but a 
few weeks. One prisoner in particular, attract- 
ed the commissary’s attention. The sick man 
made one deep groan, hid his face, and was si- 
lent. At the time the commissary entered the 
prison, the inmates were only allowed one soli- 
tary tallow candle to assist them in their whole 
operation in taking care of the sick and dying. 
The youth who was on the floor knew his neigh- 
bour and his father’s friend, but he had made up 
his mind to die without a murmur or sigh, and, 
in fact, without a disclosure of his name; but in 
the afternoon of the next day, as the rays of the 
sun fell through the grates into the room—there 
was n» City Hall there at the time—the commis- 
sary thought the countenance of the youth fa- 
miliar to him, but when or where he had seen 
him, he could not recollect. This often hap- 
pens to those whose lives are spent in passing 
trom one part of the world to another. 

As the surgeon, a good jolly locking fellow, 
entered the room ona visit of ceremony, merely 
to take an account of those who died the last 
twenty-four hours, the commissiary, a man 
whose appearance bore the spirit of cammand, 
in a tone not altogether familiar to the ears of 
the surgeon in a. prison, directed him to attend 
to that youth, and to have him removed to the 
hospital. Nonsense! replied the leech, he was 
sent here to die. I satisfy my conscience, that 
is enough. But looking on the commissary 
with a slight degree of respect, he replied, if 
you wish it, I will look at his case; I think you 
were the officer who was taken yesterday, and 
brought to the city. I was taken yesterday, was 
the answer. Well, well, said the surgeon, | 
have just been to visit three of the number of 
those you wounded in the fight of yesterday. — 
What a terrific cut and thrust fellow you must 
have been to have given so many shocking 
wounds as you did ina running fight for life; I 
must inform you, sir, that one of the wounded 
officers ordered me to come and see you, for he 
feared that you had received a sad wound in the 
abdomen, and required attention. I should 
have been run through the body, said the com- 
missary, if the point of his sword had not been 
stopped by striking my watch: this preserved 
my life. ‘The surgeon, half propitiated, called 
out to the young man, then apparently senseless 
before him, Boy, open your eyes, and your 
mouth,—let me feel your pulse. ‘This was done 
in a mechanical sort of a manner by the sur- 
geon. The patient obeyed. When the former 
had been gone through with, the surgeon turn- 
ing to the officer, said, there is nothing the mat- 
ter with the lad, that does not arise from hunger 
and grief. A bowl of broth, and the sight of his 
mother, would cure him in a shorttime. I will 
try to do something for him. The young man 
now raised himself from the floor, and in the most 
courteous manner thanked the gentlemen for 
their kindness, and at the same time acknowledg- 
ed that he had made up his mind to die in silence 
—for he had joined the army, he said, against 
his parents’ advice, having run away from Har- 
vard College for that purpose. The commissary 
soon recognized the son of the clergyman of h's 
own parish, in the sick youth before him. The 
surgeon being made acquainted with the stand- 
ing of his patient, was still more inclined to be 
his friend, as be himself was the son of a good 
vicar in his own country. Ina short time re- 
freshments arrived, and the youth was at once 
on a mending hand, and continuing so, taking 
courage from the commissary’s firmness. 

On the evening of the eleventh day after his 
capture, the commissary was standing at the 
grates of his prison window, catching the last 
rays on the setting sun, and thinking of his fami- 
ly, his country, and running through a long se- 
ries of melancholy forebodings, such as fill the 
visions of a father, a husband, and a patriot in 
such an hour, when he was summoned to an 
audience with a stranger in the jailer’s room. 

Well, he exclaimed, perhaps some new disas- 
ter; God give me strength for the occasion; l 
will not distrust him. The summons was im- 

erative, and as he entered the room, astranger 
in the garb of an officer mutioned to the jailer 


to be gone. This was done with the air of one 

having authority; and the man of bolts and bars, 
of chains and fetters, instantly retired. The 
jailer having departed, the British officer ad- 
dressed the prisoner in the following categor'- 
cal manner. Sir, were you ever on the West 
India station? Ihave often been in the West 
Indies, was the reply; for seven years and more 
I was master of a brig in that trade, from this 
country. The next question was, Do you re- 
collect having performed any act in that station 
in 1769, which you remember with pleasure? 
No sir, said the commissary, I do not recollect 
any thing of an extraordinary nature in the 
whole course of my life, in which I had any 
share, although my life has been full of vicissi- 
tudes. The only thing I ever thought worth 
mentioning in my life is, that during the whole 
time I was in the West India business, I never 
lost a man by disease or accident. My crews 
were carefully selected, fed well, kept cleanly 
and temperate, and under the strictest disci- 
pline. They would obey me to the jeopardy of 
their lives, without a reluctant look or single 
murmur. This is very well, said the stranger; but 
do you not recollect leaping into the sea when 
a young Englishman was amusing himself in 
the water, and a cry was uttered from those 
in the boat that a shark was near; and of rescu- 
ing that young man from the jaws of the mon- 
ster; the people of his own boat fearing to save 
him? The fact, sir, is within my recollection, if 
it is of any importance to you to know it, said 
the commissary; but I must add in justice, that 
it did not require so much courage as you ima- 
gine, to have done this; my faithful black man 
was with me, and I ordered him to leap into the 
water with a boat-hook, and attack the shark, 

while I swam to the assistance of the gentleman; 
Cesar gave the monster a wound before I had 
reached the sinking and exhausted swimmer. 

The black run the greatest risk, as a shark is 
guided more by scent than sight, and would 
have attacked him first. Why, said the inquir- 
er, did you not seek out the gentleman you 

saved, and at least have witnessed his gratitude 

after his preservation? I did not see him after- 

ward, fora very good reason, said the commis- 
sary; my vessel was then ready for sea, the wind 

was fair, and IL was taking out toher the last 

article for our voyage, when we saw the dan- 
ger of the young officer you mention. Have 

you any keep-sake from the gentleman? was the 

next inquiry. [took the gentleman to my own 

boat rather than his, as mine was low in the 

water, and I was certain of the assistance of my 

men; his clothes were brought on board of my 
boat, and some days afterwards I found his mili- 
tary stock init. I saved it, and finding it had 
a valuable buckle, I had it put into one of my 
stocks: which I wore, hoping one day to have 
an opportunity of returning it. I wore it on my 
neck the day I was taken prisoner by your 
forces. Should you know the buckle without 

the stock, if you could examine it, inquired the 
stranger? think so, was the answer; but 
prefer not to be interrogated on this subject, 
said the commissary. Yet I will examine the 
buckle if you have it. ‘The buckle was pro- 
duced, and at once recognized. The British 
officer then arose, and with the greatest emotion 
grasped the hand of the prisoner, and declared 
himselfto be Sir Jolin Castlehouse, of his ma- 
jesty’s service, under Sir William Howe, com- 
mander-in-chief in America; and greeted the 
commissary as amongst the bravest and most 
philanthropic men he had ever known,—and 
added, this, sir, is the happiest moment of my 
life. [ have now, thank God, an opportunity of 
making some return to one who has ventured his 
life tosave mine. You are aware, my dear sir, 

said Sir Jolin, that you are all considered as re- 
beis, and no exchange of prisioners can be made, 
but I can effect your escape. To this the com- 

missary objected, as it might be the means of 
bringing evil on a young officer; but the reply 

was, my friends and family connections are suf- 
ficient to protect me insuch acourse. I know 
Sir William!will forgive me, when he is acquaint- 
ed with my motives and my obligations to you. 

The love of liberty in a prisoner requires but 
few arguments to be brought to its aid to over- 

come many scruples on the score of duty. Sir 
John wrote a note, and calling his servant who 

was in waiting, sent it off at once. It was ar- 
ranged that at midnight a horse should be found 
behind the fence at the next pasture,—which 
was where Walkerst. now is,—and a guard 
ready to conduct him to the American camp. 
The prisoner was covered with the British offi- 
cer’s cloak and hat, and directed, if stopped on 


the way, to give his name as Sir John Castle- 


x 


house, and ride on. The countersign was also 
communicated. All being in readiness, Sir 
John inquired if Czsar was still a slave, and if 
he was, what sum would liberate him? The 
commissary answered that Casar was a free 
man, and added, he was with me just before I 
was taken. I had despatched him with a load 
of grain for the camp, when I was surrounded 
by your forces. A purse of guineas was sent 
to Cesar. At this moment the commissary took 
occasion to name his fellow-prisoner, the par- 
son’s son, and the kindness of the doctor. They 
shall not be forgotten, on my_ honor, was the 
brief reply, and adding, as you have brought the 
stock-buckle for me, I will keep it, but in ex- 
change you must take the one I now wear.— 
After some hesitation it was accepted. The 
commissary now started, and reached in safety 
the head quarters of the American commander- 
in-chief. The officers were rejoiced to see 
him, but he was silent on the mode of his escape, 
not knowing how the event might affect Sir 
John. 


The commissary finding that his health was 
impaired, returned to his native state, and when 
recovered, accepted the command of a large 
armed shin, then ready for sea. He thought 
himself better qualified for sea service than for 
the army. During the six years of the war 
which remained, he followed the seas with va- 
rious success, but always supporting the char- 
acter ofa man who was as humane as brave. 
His children have at the present day many ac- 
knowledgments from his captives of his gener- 
osity and kindness. If for a moment he had 
the roughness of the sailor, it was only for a mo- 
ment; the better qualities of his heart always 
predominated. The history of his adventures 
during the war, written out, would make a vol- 
ume. He was once taken and carried to Eng- 
land, and for a while confined in Mill Prison, 
from whence he made his escape to France, and 
was sent from thence with despatches from Dr. 
Franklin. These were brought and preserved 
in the crown of a tarpaulin hat, which was not 
opened until he reached the floor of Congress. 
That body passed him a vote of thanks for his 
importani services, but forgot to think of the re- 
muneration. Thinking, perhaps, as they after. 
wards said, that Dr. Franklin must have taker 
care of that; but nothing was received from 
Franklin, asthe minister’s certificate, obtained 
several years afterwards, states. On the return 
from his first cruise, which was successful, he 
saw the collegian, who informed the commissary 
that he was soon taken from the prison, and set 
to copying papers, as it was found he wrote an 
excellent hand, and in a few months released al- 
together, and suffered to depart for his home, 
and provided with clothes and money; and he 
also brought the thanks of the doctor to his 
friend whe introduced his name to Sir John. 
The baronet instantly took him into favour. 
The collegian then, is now a venerable clergy- 
man, and often recounts to the children of his 
benefactor the horrors of his confinement, and 
the services their father had rendered him. 

Several years afier the peace of 1783, the 
commissary, as we shall continue to call him, for 
so did his acquaintances, although he had served 
but a short time in that capacity, and many years 
as a mariner, sailed for St. Petersburg, for a 
cargo of hemp and iron,—and has often, in the 
oride of his heart, stated that the ship he com- 
manded was the first American vessel that gave 
the star spangled bann-r to the breeze in St. 
Petersburg. The event excited no small de- 
gree of attention in Russia; but what gave the 
commissary the most delight was, to find Sir 
John Castlehouse there in a diplomatic charac- 
ter. The minister treated his old friend with 
every mark of attention and affection, and in- 
troduced him to the Empress Catharine, to 
whom the story of his fearless philanthropy 
was made known. She received him graciously, 
and turning to Sir John, she with some surprise 
remarked, “This native American looks very 
much like an Englishman. Are all his seamen 
of the same complexion’ Do they build their 
own ships, or buy them from the English?” Sir 
John replied to these questions with a suppress- 
ed smile, in a manner quite satisfactory to his 
friend, and equally astonishing to the Empress. 

In a few days the Empress sent for the com- 
missary, and offered him a high command in 
her navy, saying that she had heard from Sir 
John the histpry of his naval exploits, which 
probably had been a little colored by the warmth 
of friendship. The offer was met with a flow 
of gratitude, but the purport of his answer was, 


home, and if she approved of it, he would ac. 


cept of her generous offer;—and added also, 
we think so much of your sex in our country, 


that it is a maxim with us, that “A man to 
prosper in any undertaking, must expect his 
wife.” The Empress smiled at the compli- 
ment to her sex, and, observed, “Then if your 
wife consents to visit Russia, I may except your 
services—the placé shall be reserved for you 
eighteen months.” The Empress issued an 
order to her revenue officers to give the Ameri. 
can captain every facility in obtaining his cargo, 
and fitting his ship forsea; and he found this 
of no small importance in securing dispatch 
and Jessoning expenses. He now took leave of 
Sir John, with a presentiment that he should 
never see him again, “ ’till earth and ocean 
render up their dead.” No class of men in- 
dulge these presentiments more than sailors, and 
in this case it was a true one. Sir John died of 
the liver complaint in the East Indies, in mili. 
tary command there, in 1799. The Calcuttg 
Hucarrah speaks of him in the highest terms as 
an officer and a gentleman. It was understood 
that he had made a will, as he was a bachalor; 
but it was never found. 

In October, 1826, the commissary made a 
visit to the city of New York to examine the old, 
jail. It was on the expiration of fifty years from 
his release. The building was still standing, 
unchanged in the slightest degree. On enter. 
ing within the walls, it is true, he did not see 
prisoners dying with the smallpox, or with fes. 


stead, there was to be seen a miserable grou 

of poor debtors, half naked; many of them had 
to sleep on the bare floor, and to depend on ac- 
cidental charity for subsistence. One of them 
had been closely confined for six months, be- 
cause he could not raise fees enough to take 
advantage of the poor debtor’s act. The old 
gentleman’s heart bled to think the wretched 
place should, after half a century, still be the 
abode of misery, not by state power, but by in- 
dividual oppression; but had he lived a few 
years longer than he did, he would have seen 
an entire change;—the dark and awful looking 
walls become bright and luminous, the iron 
grates and bars removed, ponderous Ionic col- 
ums arise on the front and rear of the building, 
exhibiting the finest architectural light and 
shade that can have ever been exhibited in 


that having a family in America, he would con- 
sult his wife upon the subject on his return 


Athens, andthe whole edifice devoted to the 
transaction of Probate business, and the preser- 
vation of official records of testate and intestate; 
and what would have gladdened his heart the 
more, he would liave learnt, that the power of 
one individual to make a slave of another for a 
trifling debt had been abolished; and that the 
reign of those petty tyrnnts, hucksters and pet- 


tifoggers, was nearly oye throughout his whole 
country. 


The Chinese manufacture in England.—A small 
child was lately sold to a showman at Leeds, Eng- 
land, tor a very small sum, the father and mother 
being venders. The child has very ligt hair and 
pink eyes, and the purchaser bargained fo it for the 
purpose of exhibiting about the country as aChinese! 


Hay.—For the benefit of Farmers who my have 
hay to sell, as weli as others, we state, that Yy an 
act of Assembly, passed the last session, the Yross 
hundred weight isnbow made up of four quartes of 
twenty-five pounds to the quarter—hence the tot, jg 


2000 pounds, or what has been formerly termd 
neal Weight, 


Tue Cause or SNortnc.—The only change which 
takes place in the musclesof respirat:on during sleep 
is, that in proportion as the sensi sility is impaired, 
they are necessarily excited less readily, and the act 
of respiration is thus rendered less frequent, a more 
powertul application of the cause being required; 
the consequence of wh ch is, that when they are ex- 
cited the air is drawn in with great force; hence, and 
from the relaxation which is apt to take place during 
sleep in the parts about the tauces, particularly in 
those advanced in life, and those of relaxed habits, 
the cause of snoring. Thus we generally observe 
that the snoring is the louder the slower the breath- 
ing—that is, the relaxation of the fauces being the 
same the more profound the sleep. The loudest 
snoring I ever heard, adds the writer (Dr. Philip in 
his ** Treatise on Sleep and Death”) so loud as to 
startle the attendants, was in the last ten minutes of 
the life of person, who died of a disease of tne brain, 
impairing the sensibility, and who only breathed 
three or tour times during that space. 


A gentleman lately went into a peruquier’s shop to 
have his hair cut. Being much avwnoyed by the ope- 
rator’s long-winded stories, he kept exclaiming in the 
midst of them, “ Cvt it short.” ‘Towards the end of 
the operation, as the barber was beginning another 
story, out came the usual exc!amation, ** Cutit short ’? 
** | cannot cut it any snorter,” said the barber, ** for 
Ihave taken nearly alf the hair off your head already.” 


tering wounds and mutilated limbs; but, in their 
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Samuel Barnett, of Tuscaloosa, a passenger, Fatal Accident.—A few days since Mr. Hen- 
was slightly scalded. No cause is assigned of aed ganas ea snati Swart i i 
: J gn room of the office to undergo an examination On the | TY z, of Beaver township, Union county, 
for this dreadful accident. subject; the result of which is that Panneli and Rei- | was accidentally shot through his head by a 
a vas are to be committed for trial. M ge 8 . 
4 tr. Thomas, when aiming at a bear, which a 
A Warnine.—Several boys were arrested number of neighbours were hunting for. Mr. 
in — York, a few days since, charged with CRIMES AND CASUALTIES. Swartz died almost immediately. He was a 
— endeavouring to raise a false alarm of fire. ° r iti i i 
Saturpay, SepremBer 27, 1804. Murder and Homicide.x—We learn that on citizen, and has left behind him an 
— the 25th ult. Mr. Jacob Pope, of Halifax coun- icted family to mourn his loss. 
The Cholera has disappeared from New sduaiicldeaee af sartlicaa iow ‘ a ty, N. C. was shot by some unknown person, | Nine Men Murdered.—Intelligence has been 
Bedford. gu age Y> WHO) and expired the following day at noon. About | received at New York by the owners’ of the 
—— have on more than one occasion disturbed pub- dusk, Mr. Pope observed to his overseer, who | brig Charles Do | A 
ld CHOLERA IN NEW JERSEY. lic meetings by bellowing out fire! fire! should 3 Bs : 5 ggett, stating that the crew of 
. was in the house with him, that there were | that vessel, fourteen in number, were attacked 
can Five deaths by Cholera have occurred at Tucka-| be arrested and made examples of. If the 
. ne “ae : ~. | some persons in the field opposite his house | at the Fejee Islands, in Sept. by the natives 
hoe, New Jersey, within the last three or four days. publie officers will not arrest them, the citi- to ’ pt. by 
nd — zeus should. The reputation of that praise- ed on shore, and nine of their 
= The Token for 1835. worthy class of citizens, the Firemen, cannot gun and drive them off. His wife hearing this, ; number killed, viz. Charles Shipman, 1st offi- 
or This is a very beautiful volume, superior in | put suffer, from the bad conduct of the young hid his gun under the bed, and left the house |cer, Benjamin W. Barton, Ichabod Smith, 
pe appearance, style and embellishment, to any | rogues alluded to. in company with her two daughters. Not find- | Wm. Horn, and an Otaheitan seaman. The 
90d work of the kind that has been issued in this ing his gun, Mr. Pope took down aholster pis- | other four had been left by other vessels that 
Or; country. We believe it is the only annual of Futal Accident.—Mrs. Foster, an old lady tol and walked to the front door—but he had | had visited the Islands, and at the time of at- 
mr any importance that is now issued, and we are | upwards of fifty, when going on board the scarcely reached the door when he was shot | tack were all in the employ of Capt. Batcheller- 
1d, glad that the publishers have seen the propriety | steam boat Swan on the 11th inst. in the dark, with a large load of squirrel shot, which enter- | Those who escaped were all wounded, among 
om of bestowing upon it additional pains and ex-| slipped off th f j ed his abdomen, making an orifice about two | them was Mr. Jes. Magoon, of Salem, not bad- 
ipped off the gangway, fractured her skull, tinned in hi lv. Af 
er. pense. The literary contributions of the pre-| and was, after the boat had started, discovered his d absence of ten or. days, 
ail sent number are also superior. Among the | standing up straight in the river, lifeless. She until his death, which occurred about eighteen Captain B. returned to the place, when the na. 
fogs contributors, we observe the names of Miss | has left an aged husband and large family to hours after. tives restored the bodies of his deceased men. 
eir Sedgwick, G. C. Verplanck, S. G. Goodrich, lament her loss The same paper. from which we gather the On his passage to Manilla, Capt. B. touched 
—— B. B. Thatcher, Grenville Mellen, Mrs. Si above, the Sunbury F lates the fol- | at the Pelew Islands, and was there attacked 
lad . . Tee press, Te a es e 10i- ere a ac e 
nee gourney, J. Neal, H. F. Gould, W. L. Stone, Mrs. Sherwood’s Works. lowing—On Friday last, Erasmus G. Alston by several hundred natives, whom he beat off 
em Mrs. Hall, F. W. P. Greenwood, Miss Les-; The fourth volume of Harper’s edition of the died in the town of Halifax, from pistol wounds without any loss on his part, except a Sand- 
ci lie, and other American writers, equally known | works of Mrs. Sherwood, has just appeared. received in a rencontre with Arthur M‘Daniel, | Wich Island boy. The 2d officer was thrown 
old to fame. Some of the contributions are excel- | We are glad to learn that this publication is| °” the day of the last county election. The overboard in the skirmish, but was fortunately 
ed lent, and, taking the whole volume as a lite | liberally patronized by the community. It is deceased had repeatedly threatened to shoot | ved. 
the rary effort, it is far superior to any of the British | indeed an admirable and interesting series of Mr. M‘Daniel, and on approaching him witha} Mr. Amaser Cary], of Roxbury, Mass. was 
Sant annuals that have appeared for the last two or | tales and essays. pistol in his hand was shotby the latter. Mr. | accidentally killed near Boston, a few days 
three years. ‘There are thirteen embellish-| Inthe! ve of theN ec M‘Daniel is a worthy, inoffensive citizen, and| since. He fell f his w 
en n the language of the New York Messenger, **We y» ’ . ell from his wagon, the wheel of 
ing ments. The presentation plate, drawn by G. could wish that they might be read by every boy and| has given-bail for his appearance at the next | which passed over his neck and immediately 
‘on H d 4 by E. Gallendet:i girl in the United States—not once merely, but Ss . f that The d d . 
ol arvey, an in sucpers y k. Gallaudet, 1s neat geain and again; for the perasal might be carried on uperior court of that county. e deceased | caused his death. 
= and appropoiate. The title page, engraved by as ~ manhood with great snd certain advantage. | Was a young man without a family. 
mr our desires could take to themselves power, tl i 
nd the same artist, - exquisitely beautiful. In-| should be a Set of this work in every family, eae Destructive Fire at Utica.—A Way de- ego Cholera has entirely disap- 
deed, the engravings generally are of a supe- the ed to structive fire occurred at Utica, N. Y. on the peared from this place. 
e rior order, and the volume will no doubt prove | ing of the 18th inst Quenrc, U. C. Sept. 15.—Th bec G 
er- Mrs. Sherwood’s pious and instructive volumes asa | © © Quebec Gazette 
te; of the most popular character. It may be ob- part of their inheatance. The pleasure we derive| It broke out in a stable, as we learn fyom the Com- ri a ea ead i by mate ro o five d last Ht 
the tained in this city at the principal bookstores. | from reading them is no Jess than that which is af-| mercial Advertiser, in the rear of the dwelling-house | t,o official oa aaile states that Aras Yr a - 6 ays, iY 
of by and to this is} of Mr. Dupree, situaced on the north side of Cathar- | The last report from 
added the high admiration and ¢ elight produced by] ine street, which soon spread to a nomber of dwel- | Station i an alt Weenie ay i 
Man and Woman. religious tendency, and} ling houses on Catharine street, and to those in the vital 3 
The following beautiful passage is f, the skill with which this object is attained, enforeed| rear of the block bounded by Catharine, Broad, | G, “Trade wi } ot 
et- H C h inculeated, The volume now published contains} Franklin and John streets. It then extended across 
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sion, prowled about at night, and plundered | 
whenever an opportunity presented, and either 
slept, or revelled upon the spoils during the 
day. It seems from the evidence that Gill and 
Fletcher had a fierce quarrel during the day 
preceding the murder. Fletcher returned to 
the place of residence somewhat intoxicated— 
hastened to bed and was soon lost in sleep. 
Gill afterwards returned, and in the course of 
conversation with the woman, swore ‘that as 
sure as there was a God in Heaven or a soul 
in his body, he would take his life.” Accord- 
ing to her testimony, she laughed at the idea, 
believing it a jest. It seems, however, that 
Gill shortly after descended into the cellar and 
provided himself with an axe, with which he 
passed into the upper story where Fletcher 
was asleep. The woman, remembering his 
threats and suspecting his purpose, such was 
her testimony, became alarmed and hastened 
from the house, with the object of giving the 
alarm to the neighbours. The inhabitants 
round about were asleep, and after wandering 
about the neighbourhood for a few minutes, she 
returned to the house. Gill was then standing 
in the door, and asked her in. She entered and 
immediately went to bed, but arose during the 
night, after Gill had fallenasleep, and under the 
apprehension that a murder had been committed, 
fled to some relatives or friends in the northern 
part of the city. She returned again in the 
morning, and was still unapprized of the mur- 
der, although apprehensive that the foul deed 
had been committed. She was received by Gill 
with perfect coolness, and as if nothing had hap- 
pened—afterwards was confirmed in the belief 
that Fletcher was murdered, and gave the 
alarm. ‘The rest is known—the body of the 
victim was found buried in the cellar, and proof 
was adduced to the effect that Gill had borrow- 
ed a pick axe in the neighbourhood. The 
grave was no doubt prepared with this instru- 
ment. The evidence, it will be perceived, was 
altogether circumstantial, but of a nature cal- 
culated to confirm most persons in the belief 
that Gill is the murderer. The woman states 


that she heard Gill at work in the cellar, but 
did not see him. The body of Fletcher, dread- 
fully mangled, was found several feet under 
ground. The house in which the foul deed 
was committed, isa two story brick, fronting a 
small street running from Front to Second 
street, and immediately opposite the lower end 
of the Navy Yard. Gill and his companions 
resided there for some time without exciting 
the suspicion of the inhabitants. The woman 
is of course an abandoned character, and appears 
anxious to escape any imputation of participat- 
ing in the foul crime. 

The prisoner is about thirty-eight years of 
age, has borne a bad character for many years, 
and has an aged and respectable father residing 
in this city. The Jury were out but a short 
time, when a verdict of Guilty of Murder in 
the First Degree was rendered. 


Attempt at Highway Robbery by a Boy.—A young 
black rascal named John Taylor, whose father lives 
at 147 Leonard street, was brought to the police 
office yesterday for knocking down Mrs. Nelson, at 
the corner of Duane and Elm st. and trying to rob 
her of some money which she had in her hand. She 
stated that he followed her from her house, about 9 
o’clock at night, and watched his opportunity. The 
case was fully proved against him, and he was sent 
to Bridewell.—™M. Trans. 


Master Burke. he Boston papers are publish- 
ing ‘‘farewells to Master Burke.” As the young 
gentieman has been Master Burke some twenty 
years or more, he 1s probably about to become Mis- 
ter Burke. 


The rattlesnake trade from America to England 
begins to be proseeuted with considerable vigor—the 
consignments being labelled good merchantable 
rattlesnakes.”” ‘here are already one hundred of 


First Impressions, Or Notes By the Way 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS, 


Constantinople—an adventure with the dogs of 
Stamboul—the sultan’s kiosk—the bazaars— 
Georgians—sweetmeats— Hindoostanee Fakeers— 
Turkish women and their eyes—the Jews—a to- 
ken of home—the drug-bazaar—opium-eaters. 
‘The invariable ‘* Where am 1?” with which a tra- 
veller awakes at morning was to me never more 
agreeably answered. At Constantinople! The early 
ship of war summons to “turn out” was obeyed with 
alacrity, and with the first boat after breakfast I was 
set ashore at Tophana, the landing place of the 
Frank quarter of Stamboul. 

A row of low built cafes, with a latticed enclosure 
and a plentiful shade of plane-trees on the right; a 
large square, in the centre of which stood a magnifi- 
cent Persian fountain, as large as a church, covered 
with lapis-lazuli and gold, and endless inseriptions 
in Turkish; a mosque buried in ey presses on the left; 
a bundred indolent looking, large trousered, mus- 
tachoed, and withal very handsome men, and twice 
the number of snarling, wolfish, and half starved 
dogs, are some of the objects which the first glance, 
as | stepped on shore, left un my memory. 

Thad heard that the dogs of Constantinople knew 
and hated a Christian. By the time I had reached the 
middle of the square, a wretched puppy at my heels 
had succeeded in announcing the presence of a stran- 
ger. They were upon me in a moment from every 
heap of garbage, and every hole and corner. I was 
beginning to be seriously alarmed, standing perfeet- 
ly still, with at least a hundred infuriated dogs bark- 
ing in a cirele around me, when an old Turk, sel!ing 
sherbet under the shelter of the projecting roof ot 
the Persian fountain, came kindly to my relief. A 
stone or two well aimed, and a peculiar ery, which 
I have since tried in vain to imitate, dispersed the 
hungry wretches, and L took a glass of the old man’s 
raisin-water, and pursued my way up the street. 
‘The circumstance, however, had discoloured my an- 
ticipations; nothing looked agreeably to me for an 
hour after it. 

I ascended through narrow and steep lanes, be- 
tween rows of small wooden houses, miserably built 
and painted, to the main street of the quarter of Pera. 
Here live all Christians and Christian ambassadors, 
and here I found our seeretary of legation, Mr. H., 
— kindly offered to accompany me to old Stam- 
boul. 

We descended to the water-side, and stepping 
into an egg-shell ecaique, crossed the Golden Horn, 
and landed on a pier between the sultan’s green kiosk 
and ihe seraglio. [ was fortunate in a companion who 
knew the people and spoke the language. ‘The red- 
trousered and armed kervas, at the door of the kiosk, 
took his pipe from his mouth, after a bribe and a lit- 
tle persuasion, and motioned to a boy to show us the 
interior. A circular room, with a throne of 
solid silver embraced in a double colonnade of 
marble pillars, and covered with a roof laced with 
lapis lazuli and gold, formed the place from which 
Sultan Mahmoud formerly contemplated on certain 
days the busy and beautiful panorama of his match- 
less bay. ‘The kiosk ts on the edge of the water, and 
the poorest caikjee might row his little bark under 
its threshold, and fill bis monarch’s eye, and look on 
his monarch’s face with the proudest. The green 
canvas curtains, which envelop the whole building, 
have, for a long time, been unraised, and Mahmoud 
is oftener to be seen on horseback, in the dress of « 
European officer, guarded by troops in European 
costume and array. ‘The change is said tu be dan- 
gerously unpopular. 

We walked on to the square of Sultana Valide.— 
Its large area was crowded with the buyers and sel- 
lers of a travelling fair—a sort of Jews’ market held 
on different days in diferent parts of this vast capi- 
tal. In Turkey every nation is distinguished by its 
dress, and almost as certainly by its branch of trade. 
On the right of the gate, under a hugegplane tree, 
shedding its yellow leaves among the various wares, 
stood the booths of a group of Georgians, their round 
and rosy-dark faces (you would know their sisters 
must be half houris,) set off with a tall black cap of 
curling wool, their small shoulders with a tght 
jacket studded with silk buttons, and their waists 
with a voluminous silken sash, whose fringed ends 
fell over their heelsas they sat cross legged, natient- 
ly waiting for custom. Hardware is the staple of 
their shops, but the cross-pole in front is fantasti- 
cally hung with silken garters and tasselled cords, 
and their own Georgian caps, with a gay crown of 
cashmere, enrichjand diversity the shelves. I bougit 
a pair or two of blushing silk garters of a young man, 
whose eyes and teeth should have been a woman’s, 
and we strolled on to the next booth. 


brass waiter, on which was displayed a tempting ar- 
ray of mucilage, white and pink, something of the 
consisteacy of blanc-mange. A dish of sugar, small 
gilded saucers, and long-handled, flat brass spoons, 
with a vase of rose-water, completed his establish- 
ment. The grave mussuiman cut, sugared, and 
scented the portions for whieh we asked, without 
condescending to look at us or open his lips, and, 
with a glass of mild and pleasant sherbet from his 
next neighbour, as immoveable a Turk as himself, 
we had hunched, extremely to my taste, for just five 
cents American currency. 


them exhibittng in the tower of London. 


A little farther on I was struck with the appear- 
lance of two men who stood bargaining with a Jew. 


Here was a Turk, witha table covered by a broad’ 


My triend knew them immediately as fakeers, or 
religious devotees, from Hindoostan. He addressed 
them in Arabic, and, during their conversation of ten 
minutes, I studied them with some curiosity. They 
were singularly small, without any appearance of 
dwarfishness, their limbs and persons slight, and 
very equally and gracefully proportioned. Their 
features were absolutely regular, and, though small 
as a child’s of ten or twelve years, were pertectly de- 
veloped. They appeared like men seen through an 
inverted opera glass. An exceedingly ashy, olive 
complexion, hair of a kind of glittering black. quite 
unlike in texture and colour any | bave ever before 
seen; large, brilliant, intense black eyes, and lips, 
(the most peculiar feature of all) of lustreless black,* 
completed the portraits of two as remarkatle looking 
men asl have any where met. Their costame was 
humble, but not unpicturesque. A well worn sash 
of red silk enveloped the waist in many folds, and 
sustained trowsers tight to the legs, but of the Turk- 
ish ampleness over the hips. Their small feet, 
which seemed dried up te the bone, were bare. A 
blanket, with a hood marked in a hind of arabesque 
figure, covered their shoulders, and a high-quilted 
cap, with a rim of curling wool, was pressed down 
closely over the forehead. A crescent-shaped tin 
vessel, suspended by a leather strap to the waist, and 
serving the two purposes of a charity box, and a re- 
ceptacle for bread and vegetables, seemed a kind of 
badge of their profession. They weve lately from 
Hindoostan, and were begging their way still farther 
into Europe. They received our proffered alms 
without any mark of surprise or even pleasure, and 
laying their hands on their breasts, with countenances 
perfectly immoveable, gave us a Hincoostanee bless- 
ing, and resumed their traffic. ‘Chey see the world, 
these rovers on foot! And I think, could I see it my- 
self in no other way, | would e’en take sandal and 
serip, and traverse it as a dervish or beggar! 

The alleys between the booths were crowded with 
Turkish women, who seemed the chief purchasers. 
The effect of their enveloped persons, and eves peer- 
ing from the maslin folds of the vashmack, is droll 
to a stranger. It seemed to me like a masquerade, 
and the singular sound of female voices, speaking 
through several thicknesses of a stuff, bound so close 
on the mouth as to show the shape of the lips exact- 
ly, perfected the delusion. It reminded me of the 
half-smothered tones beneath the masks in carnival- 
time. Aclothes bag with yellow slippers would 
have about as much form, and might be walked about 
with as much grace as a Turkish woman. ‘Their fat 
hands, the finger nails dyed with henna, and their 
unexceptionably magnificent eyes, are all that the 
stranger is permitted to peruse. It is strange how 
universal is the beauty of the eastern eye. I have 
looked in vain hitherto, for a small or unexpressive 
one. It is quite startling to meet the gaze of such 
large liquid orbs, bent upon you from their long 
silken fringes, with the unwinking steadiness of look 
common to the females of this country. Wrapped 
in their veils, they seem unconscious of attrac: ing at- 
tention, and turn and Jook you full in the face, whlie 
you seek in vain for a pair of lips to explain by their 
expression the meaning of such pariicular notice. 


The Jew is more distinguishable at Constantinople 
than elsewhere. He 1s compelled to wear the dress 
of his tribe, (and its ‘‘b.dge of sufferance,” too, ) 
and you will find him wherever there is tvafficking 
to be done, in a small cap, not ungracefully shaped, 
twisted about with a peculiar handkerchief of a small 
black print, and set back so as to show the whole of 
his national high and narrow forehead. He is al- 
ways good humoured and obsequivous, and receives 
the curse with which his officious offers of service 
are often repelled, with a smile, and a hope that he 
may serve you another time. One of them, as we 
passed his booth, called our attention to some newly 
opened bales, bearing the stamp, ‘Tremont Mill, 
Lowell, Mass.” It was along distance from home 
to meet such familiar words! 


We left the square of the sultan mother, and en- 
tered a street of confectioners. The east is famous 
for its sweetmeats, and truly a more tempting array 
never visited the christmas dream of a schoolboy. 
Even Felix, the patisster nonpareil of Paris, might 
take a lesson in jellies. And then for the * candy” 
of all colours of the rainbow, (not shut enviously in 
with pitiful glass cases, but piled up to the ceiling in 
a shop all in the street, as it might be in Utopia, 
with no hing to pay, )—it is like a scene in the Ara- 
bian Nights. The last part of the parenthesis is 
almost true, for witha small coin of the value of two 
American cents, I bought of a certain kind called in 
‘Vurkish ‘* peace to your throat,” (they call things 
by such poetical names in the east,) the quarter of 
which L could not have eaten, even in my best **days 


of sugar-candy.” ‘The women of Constantinople, 17 


am told, almost live on confectionary. They eat 
incredible quantities. The sultan’s eight hundred 
wives and women employ five hundred cooks, and 
consume two thousand five hundred pounds of sugar 


daily! Itis probably the most expensive item of 
the seraglio kitchen. 


A turn or two brought us to the entrance of a long 
dark passage, of about the architecture of a covered 
bridge in our country. A place richer in the orien- 
tal and picturesque could searce be found between 
the Danube and the Nile. Itis the bazaar of drugs. 
As your eye becomes accustomed to the light, you 
distinguish vessels of every size and shape, ranged 
along the receding shelves of a stall, and filled to 
the uncovered brim with the varivus productions 
of the Orient. The edges of the baskets and jars 


are turned over with rich colonred papers, (a peeu- 
liar colour to every drug,) and broad spoons of box. 
wood are crossed on the top. There is the henna 
in a powder of deep brown, with an envelope of deep 
Tyrian purple, and all the precious gums in their 
jars, golden-leafed, and spices and dyes and medi. 
cinal roots, and above hang anatomies of curious 
monsters, dried and stuffed, and in the midst of all, 
motionless as the box of sulphur beside him, and 
almost as yellow, sits a venerable Turk, with bis 
bread on his knees, and his pipesbowl! thrust away 
over his drugs, its ascending smoke-curls his only 
sign of life. 

This class of merchants is famous for opium. 
eaters, and if you pass at the right hour, you find the 
lerge eve of the silent smoker dilated and wander. 
ing, his fingers busy in tremulously counting his 
spicewood beads, and the roof of his stall wreathed 
with clouds of smoke, the vent to every species of 
eastern enthusiasm. If you address him, he smiles, 
and puts his hand to his forehead and breast, but con- 
descends to answer no question till it is thrice reite- 
rated, and then in the briefest word possible, he an- 
swers wide of your meaning, strokes the smoke out 
of bis moustache, and slipping the costly amber be- 
tween his lip3, abandons himself again to his exalt- 
ed reverie. I write this after being a week at Con- 
stantinople, during which the Egyptian bazaar has 
been my frequent axd most faney stirring lounge.— 
Ot its torty merchants, there is not one whose pic- 
turesque features are not imprinted deeply in my 
memory. Ihave jdled up and down in the dim 
light, and fingered the soft henna, and bought small 
parcels of incense-wood for my pastille lamp, stady- 
ing the remarkable faces of the unconscious old mus- 
sulmans, till my mind became somehow tinetured of 
the east, and (what will be better understood,) my 
clothes steeped in the mixed and agreeable odours 
of the thousand spices. Where are the painters that 
they have never found this mine of admirable studies? 
There is not a corner of Constantinople, nor a man 
in its streets, that were not # novel and a capital sub- 
ject for the pencil. Pray, Mr. Cole, leave things 
that have been painted so often, as aqueduets and 
Italian ruins, (though you do make delicious spic- 
tures, and could never waste time or pencils on any 
thing,) and come to the east for one single book of 
sketches! How I have wished I was a painter since 
I have been here! MW. Y. Mirror. 

* I have since met many of them in the streets of 
Constantinople, and I find it is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of their race. ‘They look as if their lips were 
dead—as if the blood had dried beneath the skin. 


THE PARSON’S BOOTS, | 


The Rev. Mr. F , of Connecticut, was a whole 
souled and obliging man. He would deny his neigh- 
bors nothing, in the way of accommodation, which 
in conscience they could ask. But, as a sort of offset, 
it was hinted that he claimed a return in the good 
graces of certain of the wives, daughters, sisters, 
and so forth, of his much obliged neighbors. Whe- 
ther common report belied the parson, or not, the 
result was the same, and many a hard joke, both 
sly and open, was passed off at his expense. 

A young man, a neighbor of his, wishing to ap- 
pear in boots on a certain occasion, and having none 
of his own, went to ask the loan of the parson’s, 
** Yes, Joel,” said the good-natured man, noay 
have the boots; but you must remember to retura 
them soon. 

** Sartinly,” returned Joel, ‘Vl fetch them home 
right away, as soon asever Pm done with ’em, and 
that'll be to-morrow evening, if nothing happens.” 

The parson looked out for his boots on the mor- 
row; but they did not come. It was the same the 
noxt day, and the day after, and so on for three 
weeks, In all that time Joel never showed his face, 
and the bootless parson began to lose all patience; 
when, one day meeting the delinquent with a boot in 
each hand, he excluimed: 

“ Well, young man, you’re a pretty fellow, are 

ou not?” 

“ Why, so the galr says,” replied Joel, showing 
his teeth. 

** You forgot to bring home my boots, as yeu 

romised., ” 

**O no, I did’nt forgit, Mr. F——; 1 sot out the 
very next day evening, to feteh em home. But jest 
as I got agin the road that turns up to Deacon 
‘Thompson’s—you know the Deacon has some pla- 
guy handsome darters—well, jest as I got agin the 
road, your boots would’nt go an ineh furder, and 1 
was obliged to stop and talk along of the gals a while, 
till by’m by it gotto be so late, thinks I, 1 wont 
carry the boots home to night.” 


“Well, what hindered you frdm bringing them 
home the next evening?” 

“Why, the next evening I sot out with’em again, 
and, with agood deal of whippen and spurrin, L got 
’em past the road that leads to the Deaeon’s; and 
now, thinks I, [711 get ’em along well enough. Well 
and so it turned out, until Leome to the !ane that 
turns down to Curnal Butrick’s; and there, as true 
as I’m alive, the boots stopped again, and they 
would’nt badge a step, till V’d gone and talked with 
Sally Butrick a while. So it got to be too late again 
that evening.” 

‘But that don’t account for the whole three weeks.” 

**No; but I'll tell you how it was. ‘he very next 
evening | detarmined the boots should go home, 
whether or no. So set out to fetch em away round 
’cross lots, so as not to pass the Deacon’s road, nor 
the Curnal’s lane. Well, this projeet worked ama- 
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_ The two greatest difficulties was got ever 
thinks 1, PU take the bigh road 

lagee take the boots, as L come opposite the widow 
Smith’s, they would stop again. And so It an 
evening arter evening, until this morning, I — 
I'd set out in the daystime, and see what I could do 


then.” 


The parson, vexed as he was, could not help smi- 
ling at Joel’s wecount of the perversity of his sa 
and congratulated him on his success Ip getting them 
thus far on their way home. 


“Why, to be sure,’”? said Joel, have rae 
ther lucky in getting by, as it were, the most oe 
rousest places; but I had to work pretty soon it, 
though it was day time, for the boots — = a 
tarnal twitching and yerkin, as I came past t * "| 
con’s, and the Curnal’s and the Widow’s. ul 
took the bits in my teeth, sot my face atore me, anc 
here Lam. And now, Mr. F——, if you I] jest take 
charge of the Loois yourself, Pll be much obliged to 

<Q certainly, Joel, and glad to get them so. 

Joel handed over the boots, and said as he turned 
about to go back—“I’m very much obliged to you 
for the use of em, Mr. F——; they’re capital boots 
and fitted me to a shavin; but the truth on’t iS, they 
have a tarnation nack of goin to see the ,gals.”” 
Transcript. 


The Bramins of The East. 
BY J. R. FRASER, 


‘Jt must appear a remarkable circumstance, and 
is perhaps owing to the long subjection of India to 
Moslem dominion, that whilst the priestly dr Brae 
minical order are held in’ such unbounded venera- 
tion, no.tax is levied, no lands assigned by govern- 
ment for their support, no provision Is even made 
for the supply of their most urgent necessities. Con- 
siderable donations have indeed been granted to the 
brotherhood by charitable individuals, yet they still 

rofess to be mendicants subsisting solely on alms. 
The youthful Bramin, as soon as he is invested with 
the poita or cotton thread which distinguishes his 
order, begins to ask alms of his parents and of the 
surrounding company. Yet this situation, which 
would appear to sink them beneath every other 
class, is perhaps the chief cause which has led to 
their exorbitant acquisitions. Depending chiefly on 
the opinion and favour of the multitude, they are 
sometimes tempted to employ the most unwarrant- 
able arts for securing and extending their influence. 
“A Bramin,” said one of their number to M. Du- 
bois ***is an ant’s nest of lies and impostures.” They 
cherish in the people all those debasing superstitions 
to which the mind is prone; while they exalt, in an 
extravagant degree, the dignity of their own place 
and office,'‘as well as the merit of those who confer 
donations upon them, ‘(he sacred books are filled 
with relations of the miraculous power of Bramins 
exerted in drying up the sea, vomiting fire Gn their 
enemies, aud trampling on the most powerful dei- 
ties. Krishna is introduced as humbly presenting 
them with water to wash their feet; and a story is 
diligently recited concerning one of their number 
who gave the most opprobious reception to Brama, 
Vishnu, and Siva, when they came together to wait 
upon him. 


The laws not only pronounce the murder ofa Bra- 
min to be of deeper atrocity than that of any other 
individual, but puvish as crimes the most trivial 
slights offered to that sacred class. If a Sudra pre- 
sume to sit upon the carpet ota Bramia, the part 
thus sacrilegiously deposited is either burnt with hot 
iron or entirely cut off. Lthe spit upon such a hal- 
lowed person, he is deprived of bis lips. It he lis- 
tens to reproaches against him, melted lead is poured 
into hisears. If he pluck him by the beard, the 
hands committing this outrage are forfeited. But to 
treat Bramins with honour, and confer gifts upon 
them, are actions of distinguished merit, atoning for 
almost every sin. In the great festivals, when the 
opulent occasionally make a display of their wealth, 
the leading object is to collect a great number of 
Bramins and send them away loaded with presents. 
At entertainments given by kings they amount to 
many thousands. Mr. Ward mentions one bestowed 
during Mr. Hastings’ administration by the Dewan 
at Moorshedabad, where there were said to be pre- 
sent no fewer than 600,000 of that order. Large be- 
quests of land, cows, and other precious effects are 
made to them by the pious. So far, indeed, do they 
rank above every other class, that the daughter of the 
poorest Bramin is taught to consider a king as no 
equal match tor her; aud the peishwa, when he was 
at the head of the Mahratta contederacy, and held 
the most commanding station of any Indian sovereign, 
was long excluded from eating at table with any Bra- 
min ot high caste. 


The Sailor. 
BY CHATEAUBRIAND, 


‘Sailors havea passion for their vessel. They 
weep with regret on quitting it. They cannot re- 
main with their families. Atter having sworn a hun- 
\red times to expose themselves no more to the sea, 
“ey find it impossible to live away from it, like a 
yng lover who cannot tear himself from a faithless 
a stormy mistress, In the docks of London and 

ly Mouth it is not rare to find sailors born on board 
Wp; fom their infancy to their old age they have 
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never seen the land but from the deck of their float- 
ing cradle; spectators of the world they have never 
entered. Within this life, narrowed to so small a 
space under the clouds and over the abyss, every 
thing is animated for the mariner: an anchor, a sail, 
A must, acannon, are the creatures of his affections, 
and have each their history—*‘ That sail was shiver- 
ed on the coast of Labrador; the master sailsman 
mended it with the piece you see—That anchor sav- 
ed the vessel, when all the other anchors were lost 
in the midst of the coral rocks of the Sandwich Isles 
—that mast was broken by a hurricane off the Cape 
ot Good Hope; it was but one single piece, but it ts 
much stronger now that it is composed of two pieces 
—The cannon which you see is the only one which 
was not dismounted at the battle of the Chesapeake.’ 
Then the most interesting news abroad—* The log 
has just been thrown—the vessel is going ten knots 
an hour—the sky is clear at noon—an observation 
has been taken—they are at such a Jatitude—so many 
leagues have been made in the right direction—the 
needle declines, it is at such a degree—the sand of 
the sand-glzgs passes badly, it threatens rain—flying 
fish have been seen towards the south, the weather 
will become calm;—the water has changed its co- 
lour—pieces of wood have been seen floating by— 
sea gulls and wild ducks have been seen—a little 
bird has perched upon the yards—it is necessary to 
stand out to sea, for it is dangerous to approach it 
during the night. Among the poultry is a favourite 
sacred cock which has survived all the others; it 1s 
famous for having crowed during a battle, as if in as 
farm yard in the midst of its hens. Under the deck 
lives a cat of tortoise-coloured skin, bushy tail, long 
stiff mustaches, firm on its feet, and caring not for 
the rolling of the vessal: it has twice made voyages 
round the world, and saved itself from a wreck ona 
cask. ‘he cabin boys give to the cock biscuits soak- 
ed in wine; and the cat has the privilege of sleeping, 
when it likes, in the hammock of the first lieutenant. 

“ The aged sailor resembles the aged labourer.— 
Their harvests are different, it is true; the sailor has 
led a wandering life, the labourer has never quitted 
his field, but they both consult the stars, and predict 
the future in ploeghing their furrows; to the one the 
lark, the redbreast,and nightingale—to the other, the 
albatross, the curlew, and the kingfisher, are pro- 
phets. They retire in the evening, the one into his 
cabin, the other into his cottage: frail tenements, but 
where the hurricane which shakes them, does not 
agitate their tranquil consciences. 


‘In the wind tempestuous blowing, 
Still no danger they desery; 
The guiltless heart, its boon bestowing, 
Soothes them with its lullaby. 

Lullaby, &c. &e, 


‘©The sailor knows not where death will sur- 
prise him, or on what coast he will leave his life.— 
Perhaps he will mingle his last sigh with the wind, 
attached toa raft to continue his voyage; perhaps he 
will sleep interred ona desert island, which one may 
never light upon again, as he slept alone in his ham- 
mock in the middle of the ocean. ‘lhe vessel is it- 
self a spectacle. Sensible to the slightest movement 
of the helm, and hippogriff or winged courser, it 
obeys the hand of the pilot, as a horse the hand of its 
rider. ‘Ihe elegance of the masts and cordages, the 
agility of the sailors who cluster about the yards, the 
different aspect in which the ship presents itself, 
whether it advances leaning upon the water by a con- 
trary wind, or flies straight forward before a favour- 
able breeze, make this scientific machine one of the 
wonders of the genius of man. Sometimes the 
waves break against its sides, and dash ap the spray; 
sometimes the tranquil Water divides without resist- 
ance before its prow. The flags, the lights, the 
satls, complete the beat ty of this palace of Neptune. 
‘The main-sails, unfarle d in all their breadth, belly 
out like vast cylinders; the topsails, reefed in the 
midst, resemble the breests of a mermaid. Animat- 
ed hy impetuous wind, the vessel with its keel, as 
with the share of the plough, furrows with a mighty 
noise the fields of the ¢ sean. 


Early Warsieges. 


BY DR FRANKLIN, 


You desire, you say, ny impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an early mar.iage, by way of answer to 
the numberless objections that have been made by 
numerous persons to your own. You may remember 
when you consulted me on the occasion, that 1 


thought youth on both sides to be no objection. — 


Indeed, from-the marriages that have fallen under 
my observation, [am rather inclined to think, that 
early ones stand the best chance of happiness. ‘The 
temper and habits of the young are not yet become 
so stiff and uncomplying, as when more advanced 
in life; they form more easily to each other, and 
hence, many occasions of disgust are removed. And 
if youth has less of that prudence which is necessary 
to manage a family, yet the parents and elder tricnds 
of young married persons are generally at hand to 
afford their advice, which amply supplies that de- 
tect; and, by early marriage, youth is sooner formed 
to regular and useful lite; and possibly some of 
those accidents, or connexions, that might have in- 
jured the constitution or reputation, or both, are 
thereby happily prevented. Particular circum- 
stances of particular persons, may possibly some- 
times make it prudent to delay entering into that 
state; but, in general, when nature has rendered our 
bodies tit for it, the presumption is in nature’s fa- 
vour, that she has not judged amiss in making us de- 
sire it. Late marriages are often ssinadel, too, 


with this farther inconvenience, that there is not the 
same chat-ce that the parents should live to see their 
offspring educated. ‘Late children,’ says the Span- 
ish proverb, ‘are early orphans.’ A melancholy re- 
flection to those whose case it may be! With us in 
America, marriages are generally in the morning of 
life: our children are therefore educated and settled 
in the world by noon; and thus our business being 
done, we have an afternoon and evening of cheerful 
leisure to ourselves, such as our friend at present 
enjoys. By these early marriages we are blessed 
with more children; and from the mode among us, 
founded by nature, of every mother suckling and 
nursing her own child, more of them are raised.— 
Thence the swift progress of population among us, 
unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I am glad you are 
married, and congratulate you most cordially upon 
it. You are now in the way of becoming a useful 
citizen, and you have escaped the unnatural state of 
celibacy for life—the fate of many here, who never 
intended it, but who having too iong postponed the 
change of their conditions, find atlength that it is too 
late to think of it, and so live all their lives ina 
situation that greatly lessens a man’s value. An odd 
volume of a set of books, bears not the value, of its 
proportion tothe set; what think you of the odd halt 
of a pair of scissors; it can’t well cut any thing; it 
may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes ac- 
ceptable to your bride. I am old and heavy, orl 
should ere this have presented them in person. | 
shall make but small use of the old man’s privilege, 
that of giving advice to younger friends. ‘T'reat your 
wife always with respect, it will procure respect to 
you, not only from her but from all that observe it. 
Never use any slighting expressions to her, even in 
jest; for slights in jest, after frequent bandyings, are 
apt to end in angry earnest. Be studious in your 
profession, and you will be learned. Be industrious 
and frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and 
temperate, and you will be healthy. Be in general 
virtuous, and you will be happy. Atleast, you will 


by such conduct, stand the best chance for such con- 
sequences, 


True Philanthropy. 
BY DR. BOWRING, 


There is in some of the towns of Germany, an in- 
stitution which exhibits the most exalted courage, 
united with the most praiseworthy benevolence. At 
Hamburg, for example, there are certain men cho- 
sen for their known intrepidity, whose office it is to 
rescue human beings from dangers, To be so cho- 
sen is deemed one of the highest honours that can be 
conferred by their fellow citizens. ‘They wear pecu- 
liar uniform, are found in various stations of the city, 
and bear the name of Menschenretter, or men-savers. 
In caser of fire, or flood, or other public calamities, 
it is their special business to rescue human beings 
from the perils that surround them. Others may be 
occupied with the preservation of property: their 
concern is with human life alone; and the instances 
of heroic self-exposure which Lhave heard of, show 
how much of courageous virtue there isin the world, 
and what an extraordinary power the good opinion 
of our fellows has to excite it. here 1s not one of 
these Menschenretter who has not often exposed his 
own life, and often saved others from destruction. 
Even before the honorable title is conferred, many 
are the efforts of self-devotion to obtain it. They 
have been known to toree their way through the ra- 
ging flames, and to have rescued infants in the high- 
est stories of houses when the roof was falling in, 
and after the staircases had been consumed. It is 
not Jong ago that one of the most distinguished of 
Menschenretier, a celebrated mathematical instru- 
ment maker at Hamburg, made a desperate attempt 
to save a fellow creature ina building that was being 
rapidly consumed by fire. He failed--the flames 
had made too much progress—roof, beams, all fell 
in; he was buried in the ruins. His mutilated 
corpse was afterwards found; it was exposed in the 
market place to the grateful gaze of ten thousands 
of the*people It was remarked, that though the bo- 
dy was terribly mutilated, the features were scarce- 
ly changed. They were calm and serene, as if in 
sleep The Menschenretter had often been heard 
to say, ‘There are two ways, in either of which l 
desire to die: in the exercise of my office, or sur- 
rounded by my friends,’ Both wishes may be said 
to have been fulfilled in one, for multitudes of 
friends witnessed his heroism and deplored his fate. 
All admired, all wept; and they followed him with 
solemn hymns to his grave. 


Tse ALpaaset.—The twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet may be transposed 620,448,401,733,239,- 
439,360,000 times, All the inhabitants of the globe, 
on a rough calculation, could not, in a thousand mil- 
lion of years, write out all the transpositions of the 
twenty-four letters, even supposing that each wrote 
40 pages daily, each of which pages contained 40 
different transpositions of the letters. 

The representative of Salford stated inthe House 
of commons, on Tuesday week, that ‘he firmly 
believed that drunkenness was the crime that occa- 
sioned the fall of the first man !” 

The grand festival at Westminster Abbey conclud- 
ed on Tuesday week, when their majesties attended 
as before, in state. The performance was the Mes- 
siah, and passed off well. It is said the receipts will 
amount to £20,000, 


“William,” said a mother to her little son, ** it 
you go out into the street, 1’ll whip you.’ The boy, 
with a knowing look, replied,”? But, mother, if I let 
you whip me now, may I go out afterwards?” 

_ A pauper inthe Southampton poor-house cut 
his throat lately; and the verdict of the coroner’s 
Jary was, that he died of consumption! 

Keeping a Cloak Dry.—A countryman was seen 
the other day, in the midst of a smart shower, sitting 
on the steps of a house in Nassau street, with his 
cloak nicely folded up and placed under bim.— 
‘*Come in, my friend,” said the occupant of the 
house-~*‘don’t sit there in the rain—you’ll get wet 
to the skin.” ‘*Thank you, sir,” said the stranger 
—‘‘thank you kindly, But I’ve got a good thick 
cloak under me.” ** Under you!—why, you’re crazy, 
man. If you wont come in, you'd better put it over 
you.” ‘Oh, no, sir; it’s a bran new cloak, and I 
want to keep it dry."—W. Y. Trans. 


Cabbage.— Maj. Coburn brought from his garden 
this morning a cabbage which weighs 223 pounds. 
An honest tailor stood looking at it with his eye-lids 
drawn most marvellously wide apart, when a by- 
stander said, —‘‘I suppose your cabbages are all lar- 
ger than this.”—‘*No,” he replied, witha sigh, ‘* I 
am too much of a goose to make so great a raise.” 

Lowell Jour. 

Summart Justice.—The city of Richmond having 
for a year or two past been cursed with agreat num- 
ber of gaming houses, which have corrupted her 
youth, ruined many of her citizens, and latterly be- 
come intolerable nuisances; and a gang of blacklegs 
having, a short time since, assaulted a yuung gentle- 
man of that city, an occasion was taken on Monday 
night of last week to break up the joffensive esta- 
blishments altogether, ‘The citizens assembled to 
the number of between three and four hundred, and 
accompsnied by the Captain of the night guard with 
eight ofhis men, quietly entered in succession, ten 
of the principal resorts of gamblers in the city, the 
implements of whose trade they took possession of, 
but without doing and other mischief. The gam- 
blers all escaped but one, who was arrested and held 
to bail in $500. The gambling furniture taken, was 
next morning burnt in the streets by order of the 
Mayor. Since that time an association of young 
men has been formed for the purpose of finishing 
the work so successfully begun. JV. Y. Courier. 

A Portrait.—No person can read the following 
deseription of the Earl of Bute, and bis ‘nefarious 
course of policy, as contained in the 3d volume 9 
Belsham’s History, without recognizing the features 
of an American intriguer:—*‘ It was Bute, who still 
governed the king, and directed the councils of the 
kingdom. Like one of those malignant spirits who 
are perpetually talked of, and never seen—he enve- 
loped himself in profound darkness, whilst by means 
ot his secret instruments and emissaries, he moved 
the whole of the political machine at his pleasure.” 


‘Joseph Bonaparte.—This distinguished gentleman 
was at London at the last advices. We have seen re- 
cent letters from him to a friend in this country, in 
which he expresses a strong desire to return to the 
U. States. —He is detained in Europe, waiting per- 
mission to visit Rome, to settle some family affairs 
fle has obtained the requisite passports from all the 
great powers, but there are two petty Princes, who 
will not allow him to pass through their dominions, 
Com. Adv. 

Shtp sold.—The ship Albert, of 398 tons, built by 
Mr. Wheeiwright at South Boston in 1828, copper 
fastened, and coppered on the stocks, and ecoppered 
about a year ago, well found, was sold yesterday at 
public auction by Whitewell, Bond & Co. for 
$16000, six months. — Moston Mer. Jour. 


Funeral honors to Lafayette were paid at Bel} 
Air on Thorséay last. The cavalry corps of captain 
Bouldin, of this city, was present on the occasion. 
The services of the day were opened by prayer by 
the Rev. R. H. Davis; the eulogy was delivered by 
I. D. Maulsby, Esq. and the concluding prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. R. Keech.— Balt. paper. 


The Post Master at Georgetown, S. C. in a note 
to John McRea, Esq. Postmaster at Fayettville, 
says the loss of property sustained by the late Tor- 
nado in that place ‘‘will not be less than one huue 
dred thousand dollars, independent of the Rice 
crops.” Add to this the loss which must have oc- 
curred from the recent Freshet, and the destruction 
of property must be immense. 


Another Murder.—A cruel and deliberate mur- 
der, without provocation, was committed at ‘Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., by a man named Flake, a well digger, 
22 years of age, on the person of a man named Pool, 
aged 45, who was intoxicated atthe time. Passing 
the cabin of Flake, the latter called him and said he 
lad some information to impart. Pool went towards 
him, when Flake began striking him with a stick, ap 
parently in fun; he then kicked him severely. Sev- 
eral persons then requested him to desist, Pool not 
making the least resistance. He still followed Pool, 
and picking up a stone weighing two or three pouuds, 
he siruck him so severely on the back of the head 
with it, as to fracture his skull; rendering him in- 
sensible, and causing his death next morning. 


Flake was committed to prison, afier examination, 
to await his trial. 


Fire.--The printing establishment of the Ohio 
Patriot, at New Lisbon, Ohio,—owned and rondue- 
ted by J. Cable, was destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 30th ultimo. The beoks of the establishment 
were saved, but no part of the materials, The Joss 
tothe owner, was about $1000. It is thought to 


have been the work of an incendiary, and a reward 
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s. { of $200 is offered for his detection. The Patriot | Messrs. Morausky and Barsikowsky, are condemn- | Where they strike for their altars, Within their little hearts they store, 
ve was favorable to the present Administration. ed to death, as well as Niemojowski, as members of With death in each blow— This first joy of the year, 
* Fire.—We are distressed to hear of the serious | the Government of Five. The same penalty 1s to Or speut their heart’s blood 


calamity which has befallen our worthy fellow citi- 
zen, Joseph M‘Murran, Esq. On Friday last, about 
mid-day, his fine large barn, near Shepherdstown, 
containing, as we understand, about 1500 bushels of 
wheat, and a quantity of rye, cats, &c. was totally 
consumed by fire. ‘The cause of the calamity can- 
not be ascertained, though it is conjectured that it 
was occasioned by the wadding of a gun fired near 
the barn. This practice of firing guns near barn- 
yards, in dry weather, is highly reprehensible, and 
should be made an offence againstthe laws Mr. 
M‘Murran’s loss, we learn, will not be short of 
$2000.—Virg. Free Press. 


Escape of Life.—On Friday last the son of John 
T. Cairns. in the act of climbing, fell upon his back 
into a large tub of water, pulling with him a heavy 


x! 


ih box, which fell upon his bresst and prevented him 

from raising his head above the water. He would 

i have remained undiscovered until past recovery, had 

My a not the younger brother (a child nineteen months 

- old;) bad sufficient sagacity to direct the attention 


of its mother by cries and signs to the awful situation 
of his brother. When the boy was taken out of the 
, water, all animation had ceased, and the neighbors 
who were attracted to the spot by the screams of his 
i mother supposed him to be dead, and uo doubt such 
| would have been his fate had it not been for the ac- 
cidental presence and timely assistance of Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown, (dyer), 107 Allen-st., who by pressing 
‘ upon the stomach and abdomen, and inclining the 
e. head downward, succeeded in restoring the system 
4 to sufficient action to expel the water trom his sto- 
mach, and arouse the child to a sense of feeling; af- 
tea which, by using appropriate means to promote 
perspiration and vomiting, a speedy recovery took 
place, to the great joy of his friends. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be given to the spirited exertions of 
the child’s parents. —M. Y. Star. 
A naked truth.—The second mate of one of the 
New Orleans packets, having drank more brandy 
‘ than a gentleman of his quality ought to have done, 
fh found his way on Sunday night toa house No. 38 
4B Orange street, inhabited by negroes, where, after a 
a short carouse, he fell asleep, and continued in that 
ty happy state of forgetfulness “till the morning, when 
ft on awaking, to his dismay, he found himself in a 
t room alone, perfectly naked, and nota particle of 
4+ 5 clothing within hail. Finding that he could do noth- 
ing better than raise an alarm, he commenced that 
operation so effectually, that in a few minutes half 
the neighbourhood had collected (o inquire the cause. 
A negro wench, overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness, supplied him with a shirt which belonged 
f to her son, a lad about fifteen years old.—Now, as 
4 our “rade and boisterous follower of the sea” mea- 
} ae sured at least six feet in height and of proportionate 
; dimensions in girth, it may be easily imagined how 
well this shirt fitted. Making a virtue of necessi- 
ty, however, he set out in pursuit of McGrath, the 
constable of the ward, without any other covering 
than the before mentioned garment. On reaching 
f the house he soon roused the sleepers, and McGrath 
ae observing his bereaved condition, very christian like 
i furnished him with a pair of trowsers, and then 
went in pursuit.of the plunderers, On inquiry, the 
} clothes were traced to the possession of a monstrous 
Ti fut negress named Eliza Jones, who attempted in vain 
" to escape the vigilance of McGrath, and was com- 
sie pelled to restore the stolen property, with which the 
mate again rigged himself and assisted the officer to 
convey the thief to the Police office, from whence 
she was committed for six months to the Peniten- 
tiary as a vagrant.—N. Y. Uour. 


THE POLES. 

The Tribunal of Warsaw, consisting of 

Russian Generals and Polish Magistrates, in- 

it stituted for the purpose of trying the actors in 

ad the late Polish Revolution, have concluded 

| their labours—condemning to death the go- 

vernment of the five, together with General 
Skrzynecki. 


Of all the members of the government affected by 


| this judgment, the venerable Vincent Niemujowski | 
| is the only one remainingjin Poland, the others hav- 
; After the 


ing taken refuge in foreign countries. 
paiteatien of the judgment, the Lieutenant General 
of the Kingdom, Prince Paskewitsch, had Niemo- 
jowski brought before him loaded with chains, and 
recommended him to implore the clemency of the 
| emperor, but the noble-minded old man rejected 
the counsel. The Lieutenant General, however, 
has demendad his — of the Emperor, attribut- 
ing the obstinacy of Niemojowski to mental aliena- 
tion in consequence of the sufferings he had under- 
gone during his confinement in his dungeon. The 
same judgment also condemns to death all who filled 
public offices before the revolution, and afterwards 
took part in the regency of Zakroczym. This class 
is very numerous, as they have included in it all the 
“iy deputies as public functionaries, ‘The mode of exe- 
ae cution varies according to the degree of culpabili- 
ttt ty. Some are to be decapitated, and others are to 
SP be gibbetted, and the judges have carried their 
barbarity far soas to order that the execution of the 
oung men, who gave the first signal of the revo- 
ution by attacking the palace of Belvidere, shall be 


be inflicted upon Lelewel, as a conspirator, and on 
Sezarnisky, Bievazky, C. Niemojowski, and P. 
Wysezki. Vincent Niemojowski, aud P, Wysorz- 
ky, are alone reprieved. 


Select Poetry. 


The Mother to Her Child. 
BY MRS. S. I. HALE. 


One kiss, my boy, upon thy cheek, 
That cheek so young and bright, 
And once again I’d hear thee speak 
Thy softly lisp’d ‘‘good night.” 
Then rest, and not a shade of earth 
Can cloud thy slumbers fair; 
Dark dreams from worldly cares have birth, 
And thou hast nought of care. 
O why might not life’s silver tide 
With thee thus ever smoothly glide! 


Who gazes on the bloom of May, 
Nor sighs that all will wither? 
And yet the blossoms must decay 
Ere we the fruit may gather; 

And life’s sweet morning buds of joy 
Like spring flowers soon depart; 
And thou must change, yet wear, my boy, 

Life’s freshness in thy heart. 
Pure feelings, like the flowers perfume, 
Embalm the memory of its bloom. 


Man’s lot, dominion o’er the earth, 
Maxeth his sinews strong, 

And that proud lot will lead thee forth 
All ardent ’mid the throng. 

Life’s onward path is wrapp’d in night, 
And dangers are its fame; 

Ambition holds an eagle flight, 
And spurns at quiet’s name, 

And pleasure’s siren songs entice, 

And flowers conceal the precipice. 


QO! wilt thou wander then, my boy?— 
Away! ye idle tears,— 

Why shroud our sun of present joy 
In clouds of future years? 

There’s One will watch thee though I sleep 
Where morning never shone; 

There’s One thy taltering steps can keep, 
Wonldst thou His voice were known? 

Then list amid the world’s wide din 

The still, small voice thy heart within. 


THE HOME OF LIBERTY, 
Where the throne of the Mighty 
Is shielded from strife— 
Where the planet has wings, 
And the lightning has lite— 
Where the tramp of the thunder 
Rolls o’er the deep sea, 
And the tongue of the tempest 
Speaks fearless and free— 
There liberty dwells in her crystalline home, 
And loves with the thunder and tempest to roam! 


Whene the green ocean rages, 
Uncurbed by a rein, 
When the foam is above . 
*T wixt the welkin and main— 
Where bounds the broad billow, 
Unfettered and far, 
And dares, in its madness, 
‘The tempest to war— 
There Liberty mounts on the wings of the foam, 
' And finds in the frenzy of surges a home! 


Where the might of the mountain 
Looks up to the sky, 
And heeds not the sweep 
Of the winds rushing by— 
Where the triple-tongued echo 
Speaks out in the vale, 
And dies while she murmurs 
Her love-born-tale— 
There Liberty finds on tho mountain a home, 
And loves in the vallies with Echo to roam! 


Where the sword of the 
Is pointed with pain— 
And the wail of the weeper 
Is heard o’er the plain— 
Where the music of sorrow, 
Uncultured by art, 
While it sings to the ear 
Finds a home inthe heart— 
There Liberty listens, and ceases to roam 
And seeks in the breast of the weeper a home! 


Where the men of a nation 


stranger 


preceded by mutilation. Prince Czariorysky, 


On the face of the foe— 

Oh! Liberty there has a long cherished home— 
Till the fall sad the brave what could tempt her to 
roam! 


TO A STAR. 


Thou trembling meteor in the fields of space, 
‘That seem’st for us to have no place nor part, 
Bot made some happier orb to light and grace, 
Oh! tell me what thou art! 


Art thou a world like this opaque and round, 
Peopled with beings who are born todie? 

Or, of the countless glories which surround 
The throne of the Most High? 


If filled with mortals, are they of degrees, 

From him who governs, to the wretch who delves; 

‘The weaker to the stronger slaves, and these, 
Slaves to their grosser selves? 


And do some toil for riches, some for power, . 
Giving immortal hopes for but a name; 
Joys pure and endless for a paltry hour 

Of pomp, or bootless fame? 


Perhaps thou art a sun when seen more near, 

Yielding thy generous heat to worlds afar; 

And this, our sun, may to these worlds appear, 
As thou to us—a star. 


Methinks as now thou trembiest in the sky, 

Thou know’st what longings swell my thirsting heart: 
Thyself reveal, then, beauteous mystery ! 

Oh tell me what thou art! 


Invocation---from the Arabic. 


Stay, dear one—time may never bring 
Another moment on his wing 
So rich with bliss: 
See—mid the sun-lit heavens on high, 
Hang blushing clouds—-a canopy 
Whose shadows kiss 
The trembling waves, that bound tu meet 
The sun’s last glances, ere they fleet 
Like visioned hopes, 
My own, my biest—mark how below 
The fields and woodlands brightly glow: 
Kind Nature opes 
Her richest stores—’tis a fair seene— 
And thou of Beauty art the Queen, 
My loved—my dear. 
Stay, nor like that bright orb depart— 
‘Thine eyes are to my beating heart 
Far from my sight 
Go—go—! would not bid thee stay: 
My lite—my bliss thou bear’st away. 
Good night, Good night! 


SADNESS. 


1am ALONE!~ What bitterness 

‘Yo the young heart is in the thought 
That in its joy, or in its grief, 

A share shall mortal breast have not! 
Iam alone!—the paths through life, 

By others trod, are gaily strown 
With flowers, to gladden heart and eye, 

While mine is desolate and lone! 


1am alone!—the streams of love 

My swelling heart would fain pour forth, 
Are frozen even at their source, 

Like fountains of the dreary north! 
I am alone!—in death’s dark hour, 

My parting spirit none shall cheer, — 
None to my memory yield a sigh, 

Ur breathe a requiem o’er my bier! 


LINES.—sy Mary HowIrTT, 
I love the odorous hawthorn flower, 
1 love the wilding’s bloom to see, 
I love the light anemonies 
‘That tremble to the faintest breeze, 
And hyacinhth-like orchises 
Are very dear to me, 


The star-wort is a fairy flower, 
The violet isa thing to prize, 
The wild-pink on the craggy ledge, 
The waving sword-like water-sedge, 
And e’en the Robin-run-i’=the-hedge, 
Are precious in mine eyes, 


Yes, yes, I love them all, bright things! 
But then, such glorious flowers as these 

Are dearer still,—I’ll tell you why, 

‘here’s joy in many a thousand eye, 

When first goes forth the welcome ery, 
Of,** Lo! the Crocuses!” 


The little toiling children leave 
Their care, and here by thousands throng; 
And, through the shining meadow run, 
And gather them,—not one by one, 
But by grasped handfuls,—where are none 
To say that they do wrong. 


They run, they leap, they shout for jo 
| Stand out on the sod— They bring their infant brethren ‘aid 
And tread where their fathers They fill each little pinafore; 
Triumphaatly trod— They bear their baskets brimming o’er, 


Yes, joy in the abundant meadows, 
Pours out like to the earth’s o’erflowing; 
And less that they are beautiful, 
‘Than that they are so plentiful, 
So free for every child to pull, 
I love to see them growing! 


Married. 

On Saturday evening, 13th instant, by the Right Rey. 
Bishop Onderdonk, JOHN G. DUY, to Miss EMILY ¥y, 
EDMONDS, bota of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev C. Pitman, Mr 
SAMUEL B. RUDULPI, to Mrs. AGNES DICKSON, 
both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 6th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN 
HANN, of Newton, New Jersey, to Miss SARAH FIAT, 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 9th inst. by the same, Mr. GRIP. 
FITH P. JONES, to Miss JANE M‘ELROY, both of this 
city. 

on Thursday evening, by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, 
Mr. JOHN VANDUSEN, to Miss MARGARET VAUGH. 
AN, daughter of Thomas Vaughan, Esq. all of Kensing. 
ton. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr Brantly, JOHN 
HANNA, to Miss CLEMANTINA L. STEPHENS, bow) 
of Southwark. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. G. W. Bethuen, Mr. CHAS. 
C. MURRAY, to Miss LYDIA, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Henry Seliele, all of this city. 

On the I}th inst by JohnSwift, Esq. Mayor, CHARLES 
C. JACKSON, of this city, to MARY R. WISE, of White. 
marsh, Montgomery county. 

On the Ist just. by the Rev. W. T. Sprole, Mr. CHAS, 
GILBERT, of Savannah, (Georgia,) to Miss HANNAH 
NULL, of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, 
Mr. CHARLES DAVIS,to Miss SUSAN HEVENING. 
a daughter of Mr. James Heveningham, all of Eng- 
and. 

On Sunday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. John’ Cham. 
bers, Mr. GEORGE ECKARD, to Miss MARGARET (¢. 
NAGLE, both of this city. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. BENJAMIN 
P. HOLLINGSWORTH, to Miss HANNAH MARIA 
LUSHER, all of this city. 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
BENJAMIN J. PAXSON, of this city, to Miss CAROLINE 
FINEMORE, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday morning, 16th inst. by Stephen H. Tyng, D. 
D., Mr. SOLOMON DILLER, of New Hoiland, Lancaster 
county, Penn. to Miss MARGARET ANN JAMES, of 
Waynesburg, Chester councy, Penn. 

On the 12th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
JOSEPH IVIN, to Miss SARAH RICHARDSON, both of 
Burlington county, N. J. 

On Tueday evening, 16th inst by the Rev. M. B. Roche, 
Mr. JOSEPH TATEM, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 
ACHSA 8. daughter of Captain Jeremiah Norgrave, of 
Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev. Simon Wil- 
mer, WILLIAM LIPPINCOTT, to MARY LOUISA, 
daughter of the late James Wilmer, Esq. 

On the 14th instant, by the Rev, Mr.C. A. Pauli, Mr. 
JESSE JAMES, Printer, and late editor of the Reading 
Chronicle, to Miss ELMIRA BELLMAN, all of Reading. 

On Monday evening, 15th inst by the Rev. Lawrence 
M. Coombs, Mr. WILLIAM P. BANKS, to Miss ANN A, 
WESTON, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, lth instant, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, J. WILMOT SLIDFORD, to MARY ANN, 
daughter »f the late John C. Richardson. 

On Thursday morning, 16th instant, by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Mr. WILLIAM H. SMITH, of England, to Miss 
ANN M‘NEVIN, daughter of the late Captain M‘Nevin, 
of this city. 

On Monday, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. O'Donnell, Capt. 
JAMES MARKS, to Miss MATILDA T. ASH, daughter 
of the tate Thomas Ash, Esq. all of this city. 


Died: 


On Sumday morning, 14th inst. Mrs. AMY PARKER, 
in the 5lst year of her age. 

On the evening of the 13hinst JOHN HART, Drug- 
gist, in the 6eth year of hig age. 

On Friday morning, in the 45th year of her age, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH, wife of Samuel Dayell. 

In New York, on Wednesday afternoon, after nine cays’ 
illness, in the 23d year of her age, ANN MARIA WILLIG, 
of this city, wife of Benjamin R. Lummis, of New York. 

On the 3d inst. at Detroit, M. TL of cholera, in the 224d 
year of his age, ROBERT W. BOYD, son of the late Jas. 
Boyd, of this city. 

Suddenly, PHILIP 8. MARKLEY, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law, of Montgomery county. He was engaged in trying 
avery important water cause before referees assembled 
at Norristown, complained of being unwell about seven 
o'clock, the previous evening, and in the morning, about 
the same hour, was a corpse. The deceased was of mild, 
amiable manners and gentlemanly deporunent; he form- 
erly represented the district in which he resided in Con- 
gress, and for some time acted as Attorney General of the 
State. He has left a large-family and many friends to 
mourn his loss, 

On Saturday evening, 13th inst. ELIZABETH MAN. 
DER=ON, wife of Andrew Manderson, aged 65 years 

On the i4th inst. Mr. CHARLES GALE, Printer, in the 
42d year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, 13th inst. after a lingering and 
painful illness, Mrs. CATHERINE PRATT, in the 71st 
year of her age. 

On Monday evening, 15th inst. PETER DEAL, Sen. in 
the 85th year of his age, an old and respectable inhabitant 
of Kensington. 

On Sunday morning, 14th inst. after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. BRIDGET NOWLIN, in the 33d year of her age. 


On Wednesday morning, 17th instant, after a long and) 


painful illness, Mrs. BARBARA BAKER, widow of the 
late John Baker, aged 62 years. 

On Wednesday morning, 17th instant, Docter JOHN 
PORTER. 


On Wednesday morning, the 17th inst., of lock-jaw: 


ANTHONY FRAZIER, in the 19th year of his age. 
On Monday evening, 15th inst. of bilious fever, (at th 
residence of her grandfather, Samuel Dickson, Fifth abo® 
Brown,) GERTRUDE ELIZABETH DICKSON, in 
llth year of her age. 
In the city of Washington, on the 17th inst, EMZA, 
daughter of Walter Lowrie, Esq. in the 18th year Of het 


e. 
On Thurday morning, at Trenton, N. J. Mrs; MARY 
SHEPHERD, late of this city, 
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